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SOME SUCCESSFUL ‘BOOKS 








—The Heath Readers— 


Adopted in Virginia and used in such cities 
as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 


Hyde’s Language Series 
Used more extensively today than any English 
series published in this or any other country- 


Natural System of Vertical 














Writing 
Among the cities of the East using this 
system are: Buffalo, Baltimore, Scranton, 
Rochester, Richmond, Elmira, etc. 


Thompson’s History of the 
~——~—m~itinsted States—— 


Adopted for exclusive use in South Carolina, 
and in many of the best city schools of the 
South. 


The Gordon Method of 
Reading 


A Phonetic System without the mechanical 
crutches known as diacritical marks. 
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Represented in Virginia by John H. Bader, McGaheysville, Va. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON MORAL EDUCATION 


By H. E. BENNETT, Professor gf Philosophy and Education, William and Mary College 


(he moral training of his pupils is the first 
ty of every teacher and the one most commonly 
shted or utterly neglected. It is neglected be- 
se it is the most delicate, the most difficult of 
responsibilities, the one in which ignorance 
| error is most fraught with danger and yet the 
ry one in which he has the least guidance from 
Within the 


ch of every teacher is a clear-cut, scientific plan 


eational writers or lecturers. 


teaching arithmetic, reading, history, and every 
r subject but that which is, by common con- 
There are many 


, most important—morals. 
isons for this deplorable fact, but instead of 


velling upon them, a few constructive sug- 


tions will be offered. 


‘ 


is to be kept in mind, as a general principle, 
moral edueation is concerned with the child’s 
e nature, physical, mental, and spiritual. It 
preparation for all the activities, times and 
tions of life. It is accomplished not by 
rch, nor by home, nor by school, nor by just 
se together, but by these and all the influences 
s life which contribute towards giving it its 
lirection towards matters of supreme worth. 
‘lever helps to fix the child’s ideas of what 1s 
worth while in life, is his moral education. 
n his opinion, corner loafing is something 
th doing and school a sort of necessary evil, his 
ers are but a small factor in his moral edu- 
n. even though the only purpose for their 
tence is to direct it. 
specially must it be emphasized that school- 
order, promptness, obedience, gradation, re- 
s, schedules, and studies are of value only as 


they make for moral education. All these things 
may and often do contribute to making men and 
women powerful for evil but since all of them 
can be so directed as to make surely for nobility 
of character, all school management, al! teaching, 
and the full possibilities of the teacher’s personal 
influence, should have for their whole aim, moral 
education. All other aims should be but stepping 
stones to this ultimate goal. If moral training 
interferes with your plans of discipline and of 
study, give up your plans or modify them so 
that the purpose for which they exist may be ae- 
complished, 

been 


The same old ery, that has met and 


answered by every step in educational progress, 
protests that the school has all it can do to keep 
itself in ‘order and teach the “books” prescribed. 
Just so Jong as that is the aim, that will be the 
difficulty. 


furrow 


The plowman who tries to keep his 
straight by watching the plowpoint, is 
kept exceedingly busy and seldom succeeds. Let 
him hold his plow steady and keep his eve on the 


other end of the field, and somehow the point 


keeps itself straight. ‘The bievelist, the skater, 


the carpenter with his saw and plane, all must 
] 


earn the same lesson and so must the teacher. 


So long as reading, writing, arithmetic; grades, 
order or obedience, are his aims, his life will bea 
burden. When character building becomes his 
purpose, and he has mastered that noblest of arts, 
these become the vokes which make the burden 
easy. He comes to love his work because it is so 


supremely worth his while, and he finds himself a 


success in teaching these “required subjects” just 


2 THE 


stead 
than he had before—and 
the psvchology of it is easy to find. 
Th, seeds: ick 
only SIS a) ( P(t) 
test of time very 
terested ir 
they ar talized in 


ition or the child is the 
ition that will stand the 
YOTOUS child is deeply in- 


profound 


moral truths onee 


terms of manliness, strength, 


courage, and the thin (;od made boys and girls 
to love 

As soon as he has gotten into the spirit of it, he 
is willing to stake his conduct on a moral princi- 
ple—at least as far as many approved church 
members with encouragement, much 
farther. ‘The impression must find its outlet in 
eXpPressiol | e feels the force of a principle 


of life, he wants to work it out in his daily duties, 


. ' 
his school condu . HIS 


essons. Doubtless he lacks 
self-co trol, ut he nas thre cood will. 
Help hin 


4 ‘ , 
his Ihe that every Hrinerpie to 


onsc@iousiy to make 1t a law ol 


which he gives 
intellectual assent becomes his practical guide to 
man who is sure to be 


Moral judg- 


iding on every proposed 


conduct, and vou deve 
a power for good wherever he lives. 
ment is developed by 
act in the light of the highest available principles 
Moral habits are 
ipon these judgments. By the 


of conduct established by con- 


sistently actin 


intelligent studv of thes principles —usually in 
the concrete—and the love of them which in- 


therefrom, moral ideals are 


evitably follows 
elarified and moral 
these taken together « 


his will power. Thus yo 


emotions are deepened. Al! 
nstitute his good will and 


have a whole moral 


man. 


Specific rules for moral training are impossible. 


Souls are not machine made. We are just learn- 


{ teaching of the 


ing this with reference to the 
school “subjects.” A child is too highly organ- 


ized a thine. and a moral character too divine a 


thing to be made by recipe, like a sponge cake 
out of a cook boo It is just for this reason that 
live teachers instead of automatic slot machines 
are used for conducting schools. Still, a concrete 


illustration may be of some help to an apprecia- 
tion of these principles. 
swears, gets 


, 
WhO SHOKES, 


and vilely, is im- 


QikS 1oud 


| 
drunk when he can, 


smells abominably, 


pudent, defiant, « 


of being used by 
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bullies the smaller boys and aspires only to | 
If you know of a worse one add th 
I don’t know o. 


prize fighter. 
attributes that I have omitted. 
SO bad. 

Every influence in that boy’s life has bee; 
is and slight indeed hays 
We ha 


overcome aj! 


making him what he 


good ones at work upon him. 
The 
2 


the other constructive influences of his life. B, 


been the 


him in school. school must 


sure that this will never be done by whipping. 


scolding, shaming, or restraining in any man- 
ner whatever. Moral education is never repres- 


siUe, always EL pressive - never restrictive, alwans 


directive; never exercising of evil, always exer 
cising of good, never breaking the will, alway 
making the will. Restraint may be a necessary co! 
dition for moral training but it is no part of 
What is there here to educate, to develop? What 


Whatever 
He wants to be a bully, a 


have we to start with, to appeal to? 
loves. 
Why? 


instinct 


he desires or 
prize-fighter. Because there is strong 


his nature the of dominance, the sp 

of masterfulness, the very spirit that makes 

Anglo-Saxon the leader of civilization, that makes 
] 


civilization and progress possible. His ambitions 


are merely physical. This means only that we 
must start with the physical side of him for 

formation—it is formation, not reformation. 
he needs. Every phase of human nature is 
cerned in moral education. 
There is 


powerful for development of true manhood tha! 


no single leverage anywhere mot 


just such a boy’s love of strength, of virility, 


masterful 


Eneourag 
Find 
Dis 


Fairness and ti 


manliness, of course. 


in it. Study prize-fighters with him. 


manliness in them and point it out. 


their good points and bad. 
will soon bring him to see that cleanliness, squa 
ness and fairness, chivalry, quiet  self-cont 
courtesy to friend and opponent, superiority 
all that is mean, absolute reliability, sobriet: 

vicious 


from all pract! 


even total abstinence 
are qualities that make for success even in 
Don’t load 


dice of argument, if you want him to believe a 


ring. Study frankly and fairly. 


thing you say. ‘Trust truth and his instinct 
love of it. If you haven’t an abiding faith in 
outcome of such a course, put yourself instea: 
the boy through a course of moral training. 
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~ soon as he appreciates these truths he will 
_ against obstacles that you and I can never 
late, gradually to live them. Meanwhile, 
apotheosize nor anathematize the prize- 
Tell the 


frankly that he is not your ideal, but trust 


er. Say little about him directly. 


ie and the slow growth of moral principles 
i© opportunity to substitute in the boy a 

and manlier ideal of manliness. After all, 
manliness, not prize-fighting, that the boy 

He doesn’t know this, for only philosophers 
Men and 
en build their characters striving for con- 


directly for abstract ideals. 
ideals. 

ilis swearing, smoking, bragging, all his posi- 
vices, are due to his instinctive imitation of 
se who appeal to him as the most virile of his 
iintances. It is because he can’t see through 
‘swagger and bravado that he imitates them. 
im see that these vices are not the elements 
the defeets of their manliness, their master- 
-s. Let him see that the most despicable in- 
ual of the meanest race can excel in these 
vs; but that the man who can make good 
light, or a ball game, as a boss workman, or 
tical boss, or whatever else appeals to him 
: success; such a man is injured, not made, by 
-. So long as the vices are for the elect few 
wool people generally may not indulge, just 
my every whit of his manliness impels him to 
Onee inspire a hearty contempt for them 

there is no longer pride in imitation. 
he instinctive love of admiration and of envy 
obably the most potent force that makes for 
evement in the lives of men and women, In 
bler and less noble aspects it is the same 
that drives a Plato, a Shakespeare, a Caesar, 
leon, a Roosevelt a Rockefeller, you and 
While he feels that he is 
nvy of the smaller toughs, that he is more 
and wicked than they dare be, that he is 


nd our had hov. 


er in evil, a God-given instinct stronger 
But let 
‘l—not merely be told—that they despise 


'| our preaching drives him on. 


1 are above his practices, that their ad- 
n is for him who is superior to these silly 


and all the strength of his nature aids in 


ing them. 





‘These new purposes bring intellectual aspira- 
tions in their train. He soon finds abundant rea- 
sons far learning how to read and write and cal- 
culate. The effective motives here are obvious to 
every reader. Each motive, intellectual or other- 
wise, will be appealed to only so long as no higher 
one is effective. 

All this is not a matter of conversion, but of 
growth. If there ever was such a thing as a 
positive evil element in his nature, disuse alone 
will atrophy it. As for the good, it must grow, 


grow, grow. It must have moral atmosphere, 
moral nurture and moral sunshine, but it must do 
its own growing, and that takes time. At best, the 
teacher can but furnish the favorable conditions, 
remove hurtful influences, and afford abundance 
exercise for the growing moral powers. 

This growth must not only be slow but it must 
be natural, according to the child’s own nature. 
Of course, we would have our shade trees grow 
But they 


Kven though we may 


like polk weeds and last like live oaks. 
don’t grow after our plan. 
be able to suggest a better way for the moral 
nature to grow we must adapt our culture to the 
growth® processes that Nature and God have 
planned, or abandon it entirely. 


ogy, pedagogy and theology, all cry out to us to 


Biology, pavehe | - 


have patience and have faith. 

The real child is no such difficult case as this 
suppositional one. All that is wrong with him 
is that something needs development within him. 
Never mind what needs to be got out of him; 
find out what needs to be got into him, join 
forces with him and let it develop. 

Meanwhile, the teacher who had formerly aimed 
at the three R’s and school order, and had time 
for nothing else, awakes to find that as the boy 
assumes this meaningful attitude towards life, he 
becomes prompt, accurate, orderly, cleanly, in- 
as never before 


dustrious. He “learns his books” 


and the teacher’s troubles gradually solve them- 
selves, 

Put some purpose into the lives of yourself and 
vour pupils, something that is best worth while 
in their eves and in yours and before God. and 
vou will find that you already have a_ teaching 
power that no amount of methods can give with- 


out it. 
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LITERATURE AS A MEANS OF MORAL TRAINING 


By LUCY M. BROOKE, Culpeper County 


Moral training in the publie schools is one of 


the most vital questions in the educational world 
to-day 

By moral training, | do not mean religious 
moral qualities, 


training. but development of 


such as industry, unselfishness, justice, charity, 


duty, truth and virtue. Locke said: 


The rrea work of a teacher is to form the 
mind and to settle in his pupils good habits anu 
the principles of virtue and wisdom, to give him 
little by tt a view of mankind and to work in 
him a love and imitation of what is excellent and 
praiseworthy, and, in the prosecution of it, to give 
him vigo Lctivil ind industry 


Alb mora! training to be effective must touch 


and develop some emotion or emotions of the 
human heart. A person may keep the entire 
moral code and every rule that brain or in 
could devise, and still be immoral at 
state of 


impulses will arise, 


genuits 


heart The condition or heart ou 


of which moral may be 


stated thus A reverence for the true, the 
beautiful. and the good. That brings us to 
the direct question: How can these impulses, 


these emotions of the heart, this reverence for 
what is truly beautiful and beautifully good be 
9 


stimulated or cultivated by Literature? 


We shall discuss only two ways: (1) By 


truths and prineiples clothed in beautiful lan- 


found in all good literature, and (2 


Puace 


by the characters therein delineated 


(1) Most bovs after they have attained a few 
vears of age like to be eonsidered ‘‘smart,”’ 
to use their own expression, but few like to be 


ee 


teaching or trying to teach them 


considered And if they discover you 
are actually 
morals. it is just another instance of seed fal- 
ling on stony ground. To be most effective, 
a boy must be approached by a somewhat 
veiled or indirect method. An appeal to him 


or study something from the pen of a 


to learn 
great author is an appeal to his intelligence, 
Then let 


the memory gems, poems, selections or what- 


and he accepts it without question. 


ever they may be, contain some high ideal, 
truth or principle, and no one can get the lit- 
intellectually the 
Seeing that these 
truths come through the vividness of great. 


erature without getting 


moral truths it contains. 
ness, they are far more popular with youthful 
importance than if they had come first hand 
from the Sunday-school or the pulpit, and they 
are more apt to enlist the sympathy of the 
young and to stimulate in them a reverence for 
these things. 

Now, suppose you wanted to teach the prin- 


ciple of honesty. You might preach to chil 
dren upon that subject half an hour to-day, 
and to-morrow they wouldn’t know a word 
you said. But if you gave them a quotation 
to learn, say this one from Shakespeare: ‘‘To 
be honest as this world goes, is to be one 
picked out of ten thousand,’’ the child gets the 
quotation fixed in his mind which will enable 
him to remember other facts about honesty, 
which you may teach him. It will also enable 
you to teach that to put half time and in- 
different study upon a lesson is dishonesty; 
that not to do your best upon any piece of 
work you may have to do, is dishonesty; that 
to talk about another person in such a way 4s 
to make a person respect and trust him 'ess 1s 
dishonesty, ete. By this means you can make 
a lesson, upon truth, gentleness, merey, indus- 
try, and almost any other abstract subject 
teresting and profitable. 

Literature interpretation furnishes another 
excellent means of teaching moral truths. Take 
for example, Poe’s ‘‘Raven.” In this exquisite 
allegory, the poet in the most beautiful and 
voices the despair of his 


Poe’s (iod- 


expressive language, 
soul over his wasted opportunities, 
viven genuis, we know as the ‘‘rare and radi- 
lost Lenore.’’? The pian 
Yemorse, is called the ‘‘thing of evil.’’— 


ant maiden,’’ the ‘‘ 


tom, 
the Raven—which utters the despairing 
‘‘Nevermore’’ to all 
another chance to redeem the past. The 


his pleadings for yel 


max of the poem is reached where the 108 





mor 





in- 


rd 
on 


ne 
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sses his eternal remorse in the following 


4nd the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his 
adow on the floor; 
{nd my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 
n the floor, 


g be lifted—nevermore! 


|’ we teach this allegory to children, they 
never forget its beauty and its sadness. 
will remember, too, that the anguish 
| Poe experienced is the inevitable result 
ife that wastes its opportunities. 
) The next method of effecting moral train- 
hrough literature is by means of characters 
vn by good authors and by telling the 
‘ren stories with a wholesome moral con- 
ing those characters. Isn’t it a fact that 
nearly always like the good characters in 
s and dislike the bad ones? So we see 
s type of books will stimulate in us a rever- 
for the good and true. 
lake, for instance, the character of Hamlet. 
we see a high-strung dreamer brought 


suddenly into the world of action. In the same 
play, Shakespeare presents in striking contrast 
the character of Laertes. While Hamlet thinks 
without acting, Laertes acts without thinking. 
In the progress of the play both characters 
confess their weakness. Hamlet says he is 
cursed with the “craven scruple of thinking 
too precisely on the event.’’ This is the fact 
which proves his ultimate ruin.  Laertes 
ascribes his death to his hasty action and says: 
‘‘T am justly killed by mine own treachery.’’ 
The lesson taught is that the well-balanced 
man, the one capabie of accomplishing the most 
good must think and then act. This is but one 
of many moral lessons that can be taught by 
comparing these two characters. 

In like manner, we might teach the lesson 
of filial duty from the character of Cordelia, 
self-sacrifice, patient endurance of being mis- 
understood and misjudged from Jean Val Jean, 
the evils of avarice and jealousy from Shylock 
and Othello. So we might go on with an al- 
most endless number of virtues rewarded and 
vices punished. 


PROGRESS MADE IN CRAIG COUNTY 


By W. O. MARTIN, Superintendent gf Schools 


Craig county publie schools were never in 
lore prosperous condition. School officials 
patrons are working in perfeet harmony. 
value of school property has about doub- 
| the past few years, commodious houses, 
y painted and equipped with modern 
ol furniture are being erected, and con- 


solidated schools are being operated at sev- 


points with much success: 
two high schools are the pride of the 
and are doing magnificent work. These 
hools employ eleven teachers with salaries 
from $40.00 to $100.00 per month. 
Stulents from all parts of the county, pre- 
pare’ for the work are admitted free of tui- 
[If astudent does not live within reach 
of the high schools, board, room, fuel 
ights will be furnished at $8.00 per 
mont The entire faeulty of each school 
doar! and room in the buildings and the stu- 


dents are at all times under their care. Both 
buildings are almost new and in fine condition. 

The Maywood building is located in the 
western section of county and is_ three-stories 
high with a ninety-foot front. A double porch 
extends along the entire front, a porch also 
extends the entire rear of the building. The 
building contain forty-three 
Chapel is 60x32 feet. 

The Neweastle building is located at the 
county seat and contains about 30 rooms with 
front and back porches. 

The water supply is furnished to both build- 
ings from large sparkling mountain spring». 


rooms The 


The teaching force in the county for the 
present session is much stronger than before, 
and a majority of the teachers have had college 
training. The pay of teachers, while not as 
large as the qualifications of teachers demand, 
The average sal- 


has been advanced rapidly. 
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paid in 1905, was $25.85 per month, the 
xsimum salary paid being $40.00. The aver- 
salary paid the present session (1907-08) is 
a fraction of $40.00 per month and the 
ximum salary is $100.00. 

lhe length of the school term has also been 
y much inereased. 

Craig pays the maximum county and dis- 
ct tax, besides the patrons have been very 
ral in contributing to the schools and much 

‘hat has been accomplished could not have 

wen done without the generosity of the citi- 


as. When one takes into consideration that 


that 


we operate 40 schools and pay salaries to 


our school population is only 1,385 and 
teachers equal to other counties in this see- 
tion of the State, it becomes evident that we 
are trying hard to help ourselves and that the 
greater amount of our school revenue is de- 
rived locally. With the aid of two citizens’ 


leagues and the combined efforts of school 


officials and patrons, I hope to see a six to 
for 


very short time, with even better prepared 
~] 


seven month session every school in a 


teachers receiving larger salaries. 


CONCERNING DRAWING 


A Note to Teachers 


By MRS. D. N. READ, Leesburg, Va. 


Why do we teach drawing in our schools? 
Is it that we as individuals wish to keep pace 
with the times by taking up every fad that 
Do we teach it because it is 
required by law and we have a superinten- 
dent who will ask about it when he makes his 
Perhaps we want to be considered 
progressive and hence have drawing books 


comes our way? 


rounds ? 


brought in to pull the children through by 
force, as it were. Or in teaching drawing do 
we see in the future many artists coming out of 
our class-rooms ? 
Yes, but the value 
the subject to the minds of pupils depends 
ipon the method of presentation by the teach- 
is creation. All drawing is 


It is the forming out of materia! 


Must we teach drawing? 


All drawing 
pression. 
intellectual nature of 


young children we find an impulse and a 


emotional and man. 


sire to make images of things about them. 


‘;o into the lower grades of a grammar 


ool and ask the children to draw what they 


draw best and hence most enjoy. You will 


them grow enthusiastic at once, and happy 
javing an opportunity to express some- 
x. ‘You will find that the children living 
r water will draw boats of every design; 
children living in railroad towns will draw 
nes and cars; the farm child will draw 





horses, ete.; all drawing what they best under- 
stand and best love; each constructing and 
expressing to you his impression of his environ- 
ment. 

Every young child has a desire to express 
something; then we must train this desire to 
a point of effectual usefulness. In the teach- 
ing of drawing we can lay a foundation for 
a mechanical and an industrial education, for 
in it we see the co-operative efforts of eye, 
hand and brain, which when trained together 
for a period of vears, must mean much towards 
the enriching of life. Manual training stands 
for this also and should be considered a prime 
part of every man’s edueation. 

The South, of the past, educated the brain 
without the hand. The brain can be educated 
while the hands remain passive, but the hands 
cannot be trained without the aid of the brain. 
The best progress of the future South must be 
through the combined education of mind and 
muscle. We cannot until 
this edueation is spread over our land. 


handle our resources 

To teachers who have neither fhe means nor the 
time for manual training in their schools, | would 
say teach drawing from the creative and con- 
Train the child to think as he 
not to 


structive side. 


works, for seeing without thought is 


understand. To make a_ beautiful thing is 


good, but to combine the useful and beautiful 
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for one should have a plan for all systematic 


is better have drawing books, no doubt, 


work. Take each page of the book as a text, 
getting the idea or mode of expressing certain 


form; then present the forms as objects mn 
the school room f am truly sorry for the 
ehild who has only an opportunity to copy 


what he finds on each page of his drawing 


book. and. stops there; the child who copies 


without grasping the idea given; 


copies with 


out thinkine and constructing somethine for 


himself, without understanding form and be 


ing able to use it in the future. 
We certainly do not teach drawing to en- 
able the hild to make just such _ lines 


as he finds in his drawing book and nothing 
more. We do not color for the 
and tint that 


To open a child’s eyes to the 


teach mere 


recognition of everv hue 


before the pupil 


comes 


forms about him sharpens his pereeptions and 
quickens is intellect He will understand 
finally that the eye perceives, the hand exe- 
eutes. but the thought guides all. And he will 
know, also, that un achievement, order, 


law and system must be obeyed. Finally, as 


we prepare children to give out their impres- 
sions of life we must look to those impressions 
as well and in this the 


teacher of drawing 


has a great opportunity. 


SCHOOL INTEREST 


By CHARLES W. KENT, Uu'versity of Virginia 


Madison interesting town 
of twenty-five thousand people or less. It 1s 
the site of the capitol of the State and the 


Wisconsin, and, therefore, is a 


Wisconsin, 1s an 


University of 


cultivated. educational center. Its interest in 


publie schools has in no wise fallen behind its 


interests. The city is divided into six 


other 


wards, cach of®which has its publie school 
building. costing from ten to fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars, I would suppose from the 


Recently, there was 
a very with reference to 
tearing down the high-school building, esti- 
mated at one hundred thousand dollars, but 


nature of the buildings. 


interesting contest 
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perhaps originally costing something less than 
that, in order to build a two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollar high school building. The 
matter of issuing bonds was voted on with thi 
result of a three hundre 


majority of some 


electors in its favor. 


Madison has begun the construction of 
completely equipped, up-to-date, modern hig! 
schoo] building, to cost, without furbelows and 
frills, approximately two hundred and_ fift: 
thousand dollars. 

This municipal interest in education is th 
Northwest 


Ann Arbor, the site of Michigan University, ; 


encouraging sign throughout the 


town of less than half Madison’s size, recent), 
voted identically the same sum for its high 
school building. It goes without saying that 
school officials are paid somewhat in propo! 
tion to the lavish outlay made for buildings 
Numerous small towns in the State of Wiscon 
sin pay their superintendents from fifteen hun 
dred to 
towns 


two thousand dollars. The large: 


run from two thousand dollars up 
three or four, and Milwaukee, a town of thre 
hundred thousand, pays its superintendent the 
next highest salary paid any official in th 
State, namely, six thousand dollars. 

[ have been wondering when our Virgin 


towns would 


edueationa 
problem in this large and helpful fashion, and 


devote themselves with self-sacrifice, but wit! 


begin to see the 


clear-headed judgment, to elaborating an ed sO 


cational system that would promise futu 


prosperity. 


THE CROCUS 


Brave little crocus, what’s 
In your cup? 
Snow-flakes and sunbeams, 


I’ve gathered up. 


Are you not hungry, 
Lonely and cold? 

Snow-flakes sustain me, 
Sunbeams enfold. 


Bright cheery crocus, 
We wish you’d stay; 
Other flowers follow, _ 


I'll haste away. a 
BELLE WILLEY GUL i} 
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(Outline of a lectnre delivered before Summer Normal, held at Norfolk, July, 1907) 


By L. T. ROYSTER, M. D., Member gf Norfolk School Board 


tt 
he 
tht 
arranging a schedule of study for a grade 
nust never lose sight of the fact that we 
1] to consider the mental capabilities of the 
t ve pupil; for some children in a class will 
ahead of a schedule with little or no effort 
the less fortunate ones keep up only by the 
t extraordinary exertion. 
ile every thing which tends to the develop- 
t of character should be introduced into a cur- 
h im, I am afraid that we are trying to in- 
it ce so much that appears to be advantageous 
ve are in danger of overcrowding. There 
s to be a tendency towards complexity. This 


ourse in keeping in every sphere of life with 

ve in which we live. The fact however, 

d be ever borne in mind that a few subjects 

d thoroughly are of much greater benefit 

mere superficial knowledge of many sub- 

‘s and yet we should endeavor to have an edu- 

as liberal as possible. Remember always 

school or college education is merely a 

udation upon which to erect the superstruc- 

of our final rounding of life and conduct; 

uce all primary studies serve not so much to 

ch or to impart a knowledge of facts as to 
verve as mental development and training. 

will therefore be seen at a glance that to 

the mind of the sub-normal or defective be- 

its capacity is to destroy the very aims we 

siould always have before us. A glance at the 

of study of the schools of to-day and those 

quarter century ago will convince the most 

cistul observer that the school life of our times is 

uous. It is for this very reason among 

: that I advocate manual training, which be- 

sid’. being developing, formative and instrue- 

s above all things relaxing. 

( oldren vary in their capacity to grasp dif- 

feret subjects hence the departmental system 

S unquestionable value in developing even 

the .ormal child. In this way a child may be 


adv nced in the regular order and held back 
ine or two subjects on which there may be 





a deficiency, whereas, otherwise the same child 
is apt to be held back in all subjects for the 
deficiency in a single branch. 

Forty children in a elass or room should be 
the limit, not only because a teacher cannot 
do justice to herself in attempting to instruct 
a larger number, but the children suffer irre- 
mediably both mentally and physically by 
overcrowding. Just as soon as the ability of a 
child to fix the attention on the lesson lags or 
ceases, then some relaxation should be at once 
instituted. We are informed by psychologists 
that the children of the primary grades can 
not fix the attention on a single subject or 
lesson beyond ten minutes at the time. How- 
ever true or exaggerated this statement may 
be, we are quite sure that the ability to con- 
centrate is small in young children. A\]I teach- 
ers realize this and for this very reason, if for 
no other, kindergartens were formed. When- 
ever the younger pupils can be taught by ob- 
servation rather than by application to books 
this method should certainly be employed, for 
in no other way is the mind so relieved and 
relaxed. 

In large centers of population, separate 
schools for defectives can and should be main- 
tained, but in smaller localities a 
teacher in each building can accomplish much 
in a room set apart for this purpose in indi- 
vidualizing in accordance with the needs of 
the pupils, and in this way and only in this 
way can success be aequired in bringing the 
sub-normal up to the average standard. | 
have seen children fail to be advanced in the 
public schools and the parents rather than 
see their son or daughter stay behind 
panions of the same age, will take them away 
from school and send them to a private school, 
only to have to change the school at the open- 
ing of the next session for the same reason. 

All of this could unquestionably be avoided 
had there been a teacher in that building who 


special 


coln- 
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could have paid special attention to this child, 
who by the end of the first session would pro- 
bably have been fully abreast of the other 
members of the class. 

What I said in my first lecture coneerning 
the effects of physical defects on the mentality 
of school children must be repeated here and 
with emphasis. Strict attention is to be given to 
the condition of the eyes with always a recommen- 
dation to the parents as to having the eyes of the 
pupil examined by a competent oculist. No 
child can fix the attention when the eyes are 
strained beyond endurance, and consequently 
these children are classéd as defectives when 
the simple adjustment of a suitable glass 
would at once bring them up to the normal of 


the class. Close attention should also be vivey 
to the condition of the air passages with 
special reference to the tonsils and adenoids 
The facial type of those suffering from this 
eondition is now well known. The lack of free 
transmission of air not only changes the facial 
expression and narrows the dental and _ pala- 
tine arches, but lowers the mentality to a 
marked degree. Many a child who has been 
deemed a defective and ready to be relegated 
to the defective class has been operated upon 
for adenoids and in space of time almost too 
brief to mention, has gained its rightful posi- 
tion in the class and even,in many eases has 


lead the elass. 


EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION—WHAT IT IS and HOW TO SECURE IT 


(Read before the Principals’ Conference at the Roanoke Meeting, November 27 


1907) 


sy 


By R. H. SHEPPE, Principal g@f Schools, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 
Nearly all the live school questions before the 
educators of the State to-day have to do with 
supervision. It seems that we have just 
come to a realization of the fact that our 
schools are greatly in need of effective super- 
vision. therefore, the subject for discussion is 
a timely one. 

In this paper it is assumed that effective, 
expert supervision is a necessity, and the sub- 
ject is discussed under the two heads: 

I. What is effective supervision; and 

II. How ean it be secured ? 

This paper attempts to tell what effective 


supervision is by telling what it does. 
I. What is Effective Supervision? 


To supervise is to inspect with authority—to 
direct. Its purpose 1s to reach the greatest re- 
sults in the best way, in the shortest time and 
with the least expenditure of money and energy. 
In education it proposes to so direct the workers 
—the teaching foree—that there shall be no 
waste of time and energy of the teacher or 
taught. in seeuring ideal results. It means 


it means inspec- 


more than simply inspection 


tion to the end of intelligent education. It 
means more. It not only directs, but leads. 

Effective supervision comprehends a view of 
all the phases and of all the departments of 
educational endeavor. 


1. It unifies. 

2. It leads, 

>. It is intelligent direction. 
4. It saves waste. 

5. It encourages. 

6. It energizes. 

7. It is authoritative. 


1. It unifies in that it maps out the work 
be done into a rational and efficient scheme 
is Shown in proper study courses, uniform text 
hooks, intelligent general regulations for dis 
eipline, adequate requirements for admissio! 
to the profession for teacher, for supervisors 
and for superintendents. It reeognizes the 
fact that there is a scienee of edueation, w)iich 
is applied in the art of teaching, and that the 
teacher’s work is not hap-hazard. 

Mr. Ossian Lang, Editor of the New York 
Sehool Journal, in a reeent issue of his e 


tip 


lent paper, described a school found in a 


+ 


town not so many miles from the great 





Nf 
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New York. He said that in an upstairs 
of a building containing six or eight 
us, sat a man with a medley of boys and 
. of various ages and degrees of advance- 
This man taught those who came to 
lle did not take any interest in the 
er six or eight schools in the other rooms 
the building. There was no attempt to 
ide, class or systematize the work of the 
roup of sehools. Each teacher worked in- 
pendent of every other teacher, and all was 
infusion and disorder. The great ends of 
lication were lost sight of. This school is a 
pe of hundreds that have existed in Vir- 
iia. and of many that exist to-day. Eduea- 
mis harmony and not discord; it is system 
nd not confusion. Effective supervision is 
ie remedy for such evils as those found in 
he school deseribed above. It furnishes a ra- 
onal scheme of education and uses it. It 
‘inds the best method of doing things and then 
ises this method. While it recognizes the fact 
' diversity among individual minds, it seizes 
pon the great similarities and systematizes 
the work of teaching. 
Not only does effeetive supervision unify as 
the method, but also as to end. Within 
rain bounds, the result expected from a 
‘hool in the Valley of Virginia should be the 
vine as that expeeted from the same kind of 
» school in Eastern Virginia. If a child should 
have acquired mechanical reading by the end 
the fourth year in one section, the same 
jould be accomplished in every other section 


4 


the State. 
\vain, effective supervision fits every teacher 
his place and makes him an efficient fac- 
1 the schedule of education. It makes the 
rk of each teacher harmonize with that of 
ry other teacher, and makes the work of 
those under whose teaching the individual 
d is trained a perfeet and beautiful unity. 
ifective supervision also unifies the spirit 
the work. It requires that the atmosphere 
earning be present, and the spirit of co- 
ration prevail. 
2. Effective supervision blazes the way for 
ess skilful teacher and plans the work. It 


what is to be done and then shows how 


to do it. If the teacher fails to have an in- 
telligent plan of work, supervision furnishes 
the plan. If the plan of work is not carried 
out, effective supervision intervenes and helps. 
Supervision sees that the right thing is done 
in the right way. 

3. Supervision implies an intelligent under- 
standing of the what and the how of the work 
to be accomplished. It implies a_ correet 
knowledge, 


(a). Of subjects taught in the schools. 

(b). Of the best method of teaching these sub- 
jects. 

(c). Of training child mind. 

(d). Of educational values and standards. 

(e). Of school architecture, ventilation, lighting 
and heating. 


4. A properly supervised system of edu- 
cation will prevent waste. 

No contractor on a great building would 
think of turning a foree of workmen, though 
skilled, loose upon the work without compe- 
tent foremen to direct to the end that time 
and material may be economized. The more 
in the great structual work of education should 
there be guardians set to prevent waste. 


(a). There is the waste of incompetent teach- 
ers, who must be eliminated, if they will not ren- 
der better service. 

(b). The waste of mis-applied energies, e. g., the 
attempt to accomplish some unnecessary result, 
as the gpending of a child’s time to memorize the 
alphabet, or of spending two years on the spelling 
book before reading is undertaken. 

(c). The waste caused by hobbies. The teacher 
whose hobby is some particular subject, must be 
lured from that hobby. 

(d). The waste of neglecting essentials for non- 
essentials. 

(e). The waste from lack of correlation and 
gradation. This is perhaps the point at which our 
schools suffer most. Our country schools are not 
vet graded, and they lack in proper correlation of 
studies, because the teacher needs personal super- 
vision in the school room. 

(f). The waste by irregular attendance of pupils, 
which needs the kind of attention the teacher cau- 
not give 

(g). The waste caused by interference of the 
local wiseacres who tyrannize over the teacher 
until she does not know what to do. 


(h). The waste of robust manhood and woman- 
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hood through poorly ventilated and poorly lighted 
school rooms and poor furniture 

These, and many more wastes, effective su- 


pervision will eliminate 
d. Honest supervision applies the laws per- 
to schools for the good of the child, 


It stands be- 


taining 
law. 


sake of 


and not for the 
tween the ignorant or vicious parent and the 
teacher; it stands between this same parent 
and the child’s good; it encourages and gives 
sympathy to the teacher by assuring her that 
she is right and may go forward without fear 


of man—or woman. It brings the teacher in 


touch with her co-laborers. 
and _ active, 


The teacher 


6. Because it is sympathetic 
supervision energizes the work. 
knows that good work will be appreciated and 
The children catch the 


enthusiasm thus inspired and study with more 


works with new zeal. 


interest. Close supervision arouses interest in 
the work and keeps it at the highest pitch. It 
furnishes an immediate incentive for work and 
much better results are secured. Teachers be- 


come alert and children and = patrons are 


aroused, 
i 2 


nized 


is authoritative, in that it is the reeog 
the product of a competent 
It is 


creature 


eriterion, 


knowledge of edueational matters. 


authoritative. also, because it is a 


with the sanetion of statute. 
8. Last, it raises standards to the highest 

It attempts to make all equal 
The Chairman of one 


says 


level possible. 
to the least 
of the 
eareful supervision raises the efficiency of the 
that of the best in the 


individual. 
Boards of Trustees in our State 
poorest teacher to 


school. 


II. How can Effective Supervision be Secured ? 


The only supervising officers we have had 
in the past were the county superintendents, 
who served their day and _ generation as 


best they could, while they, at the same time, 
conducted some other business more important 
to them, at least. The supervision of these 
officers with their insufficient pay and _ too 
large territory is not sufficient for the present. 
We must have officers with remuneration 
sufficient to justify the schools in claiming 
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their whole time. We have been playing 

supervision long enough; it is high time we 
were in earnest. The work of education must 
he done by expert educators, whose business 
is education. Supervision implies somebody to 


supervise, with time for supervision. We 
must have a supervisory force sufficient to do 
the work, whose duty is supervision first a1 
then whatever else can be done. 

The greatest need to-day is close supervision 
for the country schools. In these are th: 
great majority of the children of the Stat 
and here the poorest work is done. Let the 


supervising forces of the State be as follows 


1. The State Superintendent of Public Instru 
tion. 
2. The Board of Examiners. 
Division Superintendents for larger divisio: 


than counties. 
1, District or 
d. For the cities the supervising staff as it 


peripatetic principals. 


To secure the ends desired in these school: 


some change is. needed. The above plan 


offered. 

3ut two classes of these officials need 
tention here, since the duties of the rest hav: 
been prescribed and their work laid out f 
them. The two classes are the peripatetic 
district principal and the new division supe: 
intendent. 

Every group of from fifteen to fifty schools 
who: 


should have a supervising principal, 


duties should be similar to those of the eit 


principals. 

1. He should be appointed for a term of 
least four years. 

2. He should have correct knowledge, am) 


training and at least five years’ experience as 
teacher previous to occupying the position of pr 
cipal. 

3. He is to devote his entire time to the wo: 

4. He should meet with the School Board at 
monthly meeting and be its Executive Officer. 

5. He should keep in close touch with all 
teachers and keep pace with the educational affa 
of his State. 

6. He should spend his time in the schools, p 
forming the proper work of supervising offi 
He should weak, encourage 


strengthen the 
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vg. give sympathy and support where needed, 
correct the various evils found in his schools. 
He should meet his teachers at some central 
1 once a week for general consultation familiar 
the work of schools. 
Le ’ heing an expert educator, he would train his 
Ve ers in the best methods. He would help them 
ake the most of their time and opportunities. 
vould stand between the teacher and ignorant 
inreasonable demands; he would stand _ be- 
en the child and those who would rob it of its 
tage—the right to make the best of its capa- 
ties Within his district he should give atten 
all that would help his schools to better 
He would help the Trustees secure good teach- 
; ind see that each teacher understood and did 
work properly. 
He would keep the schools properly graded 
schools 


He would study the needs of his 


devise plans to meet these needs. 
He would see that the regulations of the 
ird and Superintendent were carried out effec- 


Finally, when his schools had been brought 
high state of perfection, he could teach classes 
‘hose schools where most needed. 
if this method of supervision were followed, 
few years there would be no problem of 
rural school. This officer, the country dis- 
ct prineipal, will answer the question of 
low to secure effective supervision. 

The other official who needs attention in the 
liscussion of this subject is the division super- 
ntendent, 

if we had the distriet principal he would do 

work of supervision that the county super- 
ndents are supposed to do, and do not do 
this is said without any intention of casting 

Heetion on these good men, who earn all they 

‘hen instead of county superintendents 
- should be division superintendents, each 
about the territory of the present cir- 

judges. The general over-sight of the 

‘iinery of edueation would belong to the 

division superintendent, while the new 
iriet principal would give attention to the 
hnique of the school. 
‘ow a word on the preparation of super- 
rs and superintendents, for their work 
While the above described 
wonderfully, 


ms in place. 
n will improve the schools 


with the men now at work, still we must 





not forget that the work of supervision is pe- 
that 
Of course, long experience in the work 


culiar, and need 


for it. 


men special training 
ought to make them expert, but the cost is 
too great to the Without 


preparation for the work the supervisor makes 


school. previous 
his schools an experiment station for his own 
training, and then by the time he has learned 
his work a new man takes charge, who bevins 
just where his predecessor began, making the 
same mistakes in the same way, to the hurt of 
This 


treating the school as a practice ground for 


the same school, and no progress is made. 


successive learners makes it impossible that 


than 
Therefore, some method of securing men who 


our sehools should be more mediocre. 
work 


There is nothing better to 


would be already prepared for the 
should be found. 
offer that 


of the supervising oflicer is unique—a science, 


than we reeognize that the work 
requiring expert knowledge, and that initial 


training is necessary. Our University and 
other good schools in the State should make 
ample provision to the end of furnishing the 
common schools with well equipped men to 
successfully carry on the work of supervision. 
The Department of Edueation should be the 
most important in any University or College. 
If our universities and colleges will prepare 
the men, the State will use them. 

Another thing that will help to supply 
trained men for supervision would be a fair 
system of promotion. 
eare to spend so much time in preparation for 
a position that leads to nothing higher, and 


that itself is so uncertain in tenure. 


At present men do not 


Induce- 
ments for permanent position and proper pro- 
motion should be held out, and it will not be 
so hard to secure trained men for the work. 
Finally, expert supervision sees that the 
right thing is done in the right way, and may 
be secured through the district principal, in 
charge of a small group of schools; and a di- 
vision superintendent over a division corres- 
ponding to the Judicial circuits. 
and 
proper hope of promotion and tenure of office 
will bring us as close as possible to a solution 


These men trained experienced with 


of our difficulties. 
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MORE NORMAL SCHOOLS (?) 


By HARRINGTON WADDELL, Lexington, Va. 


The catalogue of the State Female Normal 
School, Farmville. Virginia, shows the following 
enrollment for the session 1906-1907. 

First year A -» 20 
First vear B 10] 
Second Veal \ 140 
Second year B ces 240 
Third year A 135 
Third Year B 135 
Fourth year A - seee 28 
Fourth vear B oacled me. “GD 
Junior A eur. VO 
IO Ts os sca cau wee saee cbaves 69 
Senior A pelea 62 
Senior B er ee 62 
PETOGHIATS: ... 646s bis cee ds cee ean 16 


ie grammar schools of the State 


+} 
{ i 


Graduates of 


enter the second year’s work; and graduates of the 


Junior year. It is 


the first three years 


best high schools enter the 
very evident, therefore, that 
about equivalent to 
and the first two 


Nearly 70 per cent. 


at Farmville cover a course 


orades 


the highest grammar 


veawrs of high school work. 
Farmville 
years. The 


indicates that very few of these 


are enrolled in these 
(16) in 


of the students at 
first 


the fourth vear 


three small number 


students take the 
become thoroughly trained teachers for the public 
Does not the State Female 


therefore, fail in large measure to ac- 


full work of the school and so 


schools of Virginia. 
Normal, 
complish t 
lished ? 
Would it not be 
eal to such entrance requirements for the 
State Normal that these students of the first three 
schools near their 
belong? If this 
were done, the teaching force and general equip- 
concentrated on 


he purpose for which it was estab- 


much wiser and more economi 


have 


years would have to attend the 


naturally 


homes, where they 


ment at Farmville could be 
strictly Normal and 
of three years; and there would 
probably be ample for all 
al training for the profession of 


1dvaneed high school work, 
covering a courst 
accommodations who 


wish to take spe 





teaching. 


} 
school ot 


higher grade, rather than more n 


schools of the present standard ? 


THE SPARROW 

about the Nightingale, 
Medder Lark, 

bird that 

ark; 


You talk 
Th’ 
"R any 


may 
Thrush’n 

other singin’ 
Noak’s 
things that 


Comes from 


But of all feather 


Fly, from Turkey-buzzard down, 
Give me the little Sparrow with 
His modest coat o’ brown 


I'll admit, thet in the springtime, 
When the trees are gettin’ green; 
When again the Robin Redbreast 
‘nd th’ Bluebird first ’re 
When the Bobolink ’nd Blackbird, 
From th’ Southland reappear, 
‘nd the Crow to show 
us thet th’ spring is really here. 


seen, 


comes back 


I’ll admit thet in the springtime, 
When th’ groves with music ring; 
Natur’ handicaps the Sjarrer; 
He was never made to sing; 
But he 
In his 
And tho’ 


Back at 


sounds th’ Maker’s praises 


meek and lowly way; 


other birds come 


time, he never goes away. 
‘nd even in midwinter, when 
The brown ard 
‘nd th’ fallin’ 
Thro’ th’ 
The Sparrer still is with us, 


trees 'r bare, 


frosty flakes ‘re 
bitin’ air; 
T’ cheer us when we're glum, 
Ker his presence is a prophecy 
come. 


Of better days to 


The never idle, fer 
He has t’ work 

You'll always find he’s hustlin’ 
Long before the break o’ day. 

He’s plucky, patient, cheerful, 


man, 


Sparrer’s 


his way; 


‘nd he seem t’ say t’ 
I know I’m very little, but 


I do the best I can. 


What more can you ’nd I do 


Than t’ always do our best? 


Are we any more deservin’ 
Than the little British pest? 
So, when vou talk of ‘‘feathered kings,’’ 
You'd better save a crown 
Fer the honest little Sparrer, 
With his modest coat o’ brown. 
D. S. PICKLEY 


lo we not, at present, need a nor 
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The WORK of A CITY SUPERINTENDENT ef SCHOOLS 


By WM. HOLMES DAVIS, Superintendent gf Schools, Danville, Va. 


few years ago the majority of superin- 
ents of schools in the cities of Virginia 
only a part of their time to superinten- 
lency and it was the business man, in some 
ss retired from active business, rather than 
experienced educator who held these po- 
To-day, the majority of the citizens in 
\ town or city are unable to see the need of 
‘rained man who shall give all of his time 
this work. Having had no such supervision 
vhen they went to school and being busy now 
making a living for themselves, it seems to 
hen a very unwise thing to make any appre- 
jable expenditure along this line. It cannot 
but tend to strengthening the school system 
| to make possible further advance to at 
east make an effort to outline for the busy 


SILIONIS. 


men, the duties, responsibilities and possibili- 
ties of an expert city superintendent. 

The outline given in this paper is avowedly 
that of a noviee in the work who regards him- 
self as having learned something of what may 
be done but still as having only begun to rea- 

ze what he has to learn. 
duties of the the 
smaller Virginia city as outlined by the Gen- 
ral Assembly and Department of Publie In- 
struction may be performed in one week out of 
So, he is not legally forced to do 
work that will take all of his time. 
The legal duty that takes more time than any 


The superintendent in 


each month. 
definite 
ther is that of visiting schools and it is re- 
quired that each be visited at 
twice eaeh year, if the number of schools is 


school least 


ess than 75. There is nothing said as to how 
each visit shall be nor are there report 

s to be filled showing what is done while 

ng. The requirements of the law may be 

'y visits of ten minutes each. In the city 
anville, for instance, there sixty 
schools At ten minutes each, visiting each 
‘ twice a twenty 
per year for this duty. 
nthly and annual reports and special re- 
vould take more time, but not more than 


are 


would take 
The making out 


year, it 





one or two days per month. The enforeing of 
the State laws requires practically no 


after that spent in learning what the law is. 


time 


The receipting of teachers’ monthly reports 


and making out the monthly pay-roll takes 
little time. The holding of examinations for 
license to teach requires only six days per 
year. 

The other duties, as outlined by law, take 
little time and are as follows: 

Register applicants for license to teach; inspect 
books of clerk; receive reports from treasurer and 
clerk; see that text-books are had at contract 
prices; distribute forms; assist in organization of 
hear and decide complaints; 
principals observe day; keep 
otlicial acts; appoint State students to various State 
institutions; endorse certificates of teachers: 
demn unsuitable school houses; hold and prescribe 
plans for teachers’ meetings; endorse State warrants; 
approve action of school board as to time of opening 
and closing daily of schools; approve 
and plans for new school buildings; promote effi- 
ciency of teachers. 


school boards; have 


patrons, record of 


eon- 


session lots 


With the exeeption of the last two named 
duties, there is none that may not be_ per- 
formed sufficiently well, as far as the law is 
concerned, by one who gives his best thoughts to 
another vocation and a part of his time to 
schools. So, the law does not require all of 
the time of a trained man as superintendent 
of city schools. Why, then, have such a man? 
Or, why does not the law require more? If 
the school is a political institution, operated 
for the benefit of teachers and principals and 
But 


if the school is an ageney for the betterment 


superintendents, we need nothing more. 


of citizenship by means of effective education 
of boys and girls, then we need a great deal 
more. The law cannot require more; proba- 
bly, at this time. 
soon come when the superintendent as well as 


However, the day should 


the principal and the teacher should have to 
stand some examination or give evidence of 
training, in acknowledged 
for this special work before he is eligible. 


some institution, 
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It is a very hopeful sign, as far as it goes, 


legal requirements in this case lag 


that the 


behind opinion. 


intelligent public 


who fulfils his definitely 


those of 
That superintendent 
there, will soon 


preseribed duties. and stops 


hear from his fellow citizens. They expect of 


Nim that bre ria do more, and rightly SO. lle 


should visit each school more than twice each 
vear Ite should have an office hour so that 
he may be seen by those wishing to consult 
with | Ile should keep in touch with what 
s beme done elsewhere in the edueational 


world and do what he can to secure the best 


teachers, courses of study and equipment pos 


sible lle should ally himself with all move- 
ments looking to the upbuilding of all that is 
best in his eity. Ile should endeavor to in- 


form the citizens as to what is being done and 


do what he can to closely associate the home 


and the school. He should carefully study 


economy to the end that the money of the peo- 


be judiciously spent. 


ple shal 


’ 
And, then. 


minded citizenship have been met, there 


when all the requirements of a 


fair 
are some things that the principals and teach- 
ers expect of this superintendent. The prin- 
cipals expect that he shall advise them in the 
solution of their hardest problems and that he 
shall suggest to them plans for the betterment 
of their schools. The teachers expeet of him 
that he shall not hold them responsible for all 
that he sees going wrong in their rooms, that 
he shall be a friend who may make to them 
constructive shall 


equipment necessary for the best re- 


eriticisms, that he vet for 


them the 
sults. that he shall shield them from the unjust 
eriticisms of others, that he shall do what he 
can to seeure for them a fair compensation for 
their services, that he shall patiently hear their 
complaints and sympathize with them and help 
the bright side 

Is there nothing else for a super- 


them to see 

Is this all? 
intendent to do? When he has met the re- 
quirements of the law and of publie opinion 
and of principals and teachers, may he rest on 
The superintendent that does noth- 
He will never meet all 


, ’ 
nis oars, Mhe 


ing more is ineapable. 
of the requirements of publie opinion or of 
principals and teachers, but if he is a real 





leader he has a still harder task. He mus 


try to meet his own requirements. He expeets 
of himself that he may meet all the reasonab| 
requirements of all others, and in addition | 
many of his own making. Le who follows 
public opinion is not a maker of publhe opinion 
Ile who would be a leader must study what 
has been done as related to what will be don 
Ile who is the accredited leader of the forces 
that have in charge the preparation of child 
hood for efficient citienship in manhood mus} 
forecast events and must not be afraid of bhe- 
ing regarded as a dreamer. If he has in min 
conditions when his boys and. girls will be 
men and women, he must be a dreamer, for 
he is not dealing with things that are, except 
in part. And vet, he must take practical steps 
towards the realization of his dreams. Con- 
ditions have greatly changed during the past 
change mor 


If edu 


cation is stationary, it is about the only thing 


generation and will probably 


radically during the next generation. 
that is. But it is not stationary and is aboy 
all others the one thing that should be pr 
gressive. However, it is time to ask what are 
some things that should be done in addition t 
those definitely stated. 

The first condition for efficient educativ 


The best te: 


a sanitary school building. 
on earth eannot attain good results, the best 
results, while her pupil is being poisoned bj 
vitiated air. Clear thinking is impossible 
foul air and elear thinking is a condition. a 
condition, for the development 


The superintendent who does not 


essential 
character. 
endeavor to make this clear is untrue to his 
trust. 

But good sanitation as to pure air is 
all that is required. The pupils shoul: 
comfortable and the teacher should have. the 
And, too, the 


school room should he as attractive as pos 


use of first-class equipment. 


A child who has a bright, attractive com vrta 
ble school room requires less food and 3 
often sick than the one in a room without ‘!es' 


The su 


tendent must study ways and means for 


though alike in other respects. 


tifving the school and securing eomfo1 








not 
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child and the best helps for each teacher. 
What can be done? 
best way to study any problem is to 
bev'n by getting those who have made great- 
est progress in its solution to advise as to 
Jo best authorities along that peculiar line. 
y it is a matter of school architecture, the 
«,perimtendent should write to such a man as 
}. J. Snyder, (of New York City), and ask 
advice as to the best books on the subject 
the buildings that should be visited and 
‘ully studied. Then get these books and 
study them as a preparation for studying the 
dines. Having studied as many first-class 
ling as possible, let him use this knowledge in 
t of the buildings at home. 
should this be done with reference to ventilat- 
However, it may be 


to have steps taken toward the improve- 
Especially 


_heating and lighting. 
«lly impossible to make the old build- 

es anything like what they ought to be; but 
one thing may be done and that is, see to it 
that no new building goes up without due con- 
sideration to these things. Among the many 
books that will prove helpful in indicating 
iiters to be studied are, ‘‘School Architec- 
(Wm. George Bruce, Milwaukee), “Hy- 

viene of the School Room’”’ (Barry), ‘‘School 
Hygiene” 
well as school buildings should be considered 


(Shaw). That the school grounds a» 


goes without saying. 
The next thing to be considered is the course 
study. This is by no means a fixed quantity 
and should be improved from year to year. 
The text-books may be the same for four years 


while the way in which these texts are used 
may be very different.. The school board may 

‘horize and the principals advise, but it 
should be the responsibility of the superinten- 
dent virtually to decide as to what shall be 
done. If he has this responsibility, he must 
spend a great deal of time in reading and 
st ine the best books and in watching the 


ts in the school rooms. Eevry student of 


education must realize that there is a very 
larce part of the work done in the schools 
We esteem it a very 
res;onsible position in which a man directs 
| me great factory the work of thousands 


that is non-essential. 


of workmen. That is a light responsibility 
when compared with that of the one who 
directs the work of a larger number of school 
children. The responsibility of any position 
is measured by its possibilities. In the fac- 
tory each workman has a definite task to per- 
form and it is comparatively a simple matter 
to have the orders come down that he shall do 
this one thing. The work that each one has 
to do has no bearing, as far as the president of 
the company is concerned, on what he may 
be called on to do later, except that in the 
performance of this definite part of the work 
he may become skilful enough to do a better 
ilefinite task. There is education in the fae- 
tory but it has not the vagueness or the pos- 
sibilities of the school system. Each child 
should. be prepared to do many things and, 
before he gets into the ruts of life beyond a 
reasonable hope of change, should be prepared 
to choose intelligently that line of work best 
suited to his ability. have 
given some individuals a better education than 
some 


Some factories 


schools have given to others, and in 
addition have furnished the means of liveli- 
hood. If the school does not do better edu- 
eating than the factory, it has no right to 
existence. The great danger of the school is 
that it may train the children to be passive. 
It may require them to do so many things 
as the book or the teacher requires or to think 
the thouthts of others so much that they may 
be incapacitated for doing things in their own 
way or thinking their own thoughts. And it 
is people that do things in their own way and 
think their own thoughts that add to the 
wealth of the world. then the 


responsibility of deeiding as to what 


How great 
these 
children shall do, as to what their course of 
study shall be! The failures of the schoo! in 
the past indicate the need of new things. The 
books that a superintendent should study in 
outlining the work are legion. For each sub 
ject, there are authorities. 

It should also be noted in passing, that the 
formulating of a course and the carrying it 
out effectively are not the same. A superinten- 
dent must watch every detail. Ile must see 
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that the teachers in one grade teach sympa- 


with those of the grades below and 


theticalls 
above. There must be progression in the way 
that the pupus are required to do their work. 


After all, the how in teaching 1s far more im- 


portant than the what, 
When all 


in the way of gettine the 


that be done 
best 


equipment and courses of study, the problem 


has been done cau 


buildings and 


nv in the selection of teachers has to 


ey oe 
OL aSSISi 


be considered Some have regarded this as 


thing that a superinten- 


the most Important 


dent of « t\ schools has to do; but there is a 
harder and nore difficult task than awaits 
him. This is one in which he must largely 
WOl alone /t is the building up of the 
teachers aft they have been employed. It is 


not easy for any to say that any one thing 
is the most important thing, but it is certain 
that under present conditions, the matter of 
cheering the teachers on to their best results 
is a most difficult and necessary duty. Super- 
intendent Cooley, of Chicago, has recently 


ealled attention to the faet that the average 


teacher in the publie schools ceases to grow 


after her fifth vear unless she takes courses of 


study outside of her regular work. President 
Hall, of Clark University, says that most 
teachers buy few books after the third year. 
What do these things mean? They mean that 
throughout the country there are thousands of 


teachers who are not gaining by their exper- 


lence and are each yvear becoming less etfee- 
tive. Th salaries Da d are not sufficient to 
nable them to stop a vear and study. These 

ries sufficient to enable 
them buy books or travel. Few are in 
reach of the universities offering summer 
eourses ie superintendent then may and 
must do a great deal. While visiting the school 
rooms h n sympathetically watch the 
teacher d come to understand her discour- 
wwements. [e may then go to his study and 
careful +} iver the situation and read 


he finds the one that is 


even if lh 
Then he 


teacher, 


best suited to inspire that 


before. 


hooks 


may bring her that book and tell her what he 
has been doing She will read the book and 
be helped by that and will think of his work 





for her and will take new courage. 
also tell 
handle the same situation as that troubling 

that a 
friend who 


He may 


her how he has seen other teachers 


her, Hmerson has said man’s vreat- 


est need is to have a will make 


him to his best. 
need ww a 


both, 
‘These are the only ones who 


A teacher's greatest supertil yy 


dent or a princtpal or who will 
her do her best. 
are in close touch with her work and if the, 
do not help her, who will? Does the average 
citizen realize that the work in the study may 


be the most important that a superintendent 


can do? Or does he think he is idling when he 


is not schools or otherwise showing 


himself? =] 


is to take charge of a city system 0! 


Visiting 
sare not how well prepared an) 
man 
schools; if he does not study assiduously, he 
he ought to 


cannot do his duty. To be what 


be, he must have a working knowledge of 
Nature Study, Child Study, Biology, Psy. 
chology, Philosophy (in general), Literature, 


ete., and must keep adding to what he knows 
by careful observation of nature, children and 


men, and by travel and the study of books 


Ile should give at least two hours per day to 


professional study. 


other lines along which 


It is a most helpful thing 


There are many 


work may be done. 
to have the teachers report the names and ad: 
three children i 
backward, and to 


dresses of the one or two or 


each school who are most 


It is surprising to any 
to nnd 


investigate these cases. 
one who has never done such a thing 
how large a percentage of these ‘‘drags’’ is 
due to physical, and in the majority of cases 
preventable causes. The superintendent ma 
vet in touch with the physicians, pastors 

children, and in man) 


parents of these 


stances do great good. 

In the last analysis, the best superinte 
may be seen in the development of his tea: he! 
in the development of tha 
Of cour 


of stones and | 


and especially 
who was accomplishing least. 
bread out 
that the creator seems to 


cannot make 
material 


slighted or at any rate never intended 


some 
teacher. The women or man who is la g 
in tact or sympathy or buoyancy will ne 


teacher. 


a ocood 








lay 
ers 
ny 
al 
ike ‘eachers’ certificates are issued as the re- 
is of a test of scholarship. It is true that 
st grade certificates are issued only after 
years’ successful experience,” but no 
nite plan is pursued to determine the sue- 
ey . of the teacher, and hence practically two 
ge rs’ experience—whether it is teaching or 
ay ping school—is generally accepted. In 
nt ‘tice then, our certificates are issued upon 
he » qualification—the educational qualifica- 
ng of the applicant. This is a very essen- 
ny ‘ial qualification, probably the first one, but it 
of . neither a just nor an adequate standard by 
he ch to judge and pay a teacher. School- 
to room effigiency, or successful experience, should 
of ve equal weight in determining a teacher's 
sy salary. There should, therefore, be some equit- 
re, Je plan of adjusting salaries, using both 
ws scholarship and efficiency as a basis. ‘‘ Effici- 
nd ney” should inelude length of service, per- 
KS sonal qualities, discipline. teaching power. 
to leadership, social qualities, and all the general 
ifieations which go to make up a suecess- 
ch teacher. 
ug leachers’ certificates are now graded _ first. 
as second, and third. IT propose that teachers be 
ed first. second, and third also on eftiei- 
ld ! ind that salaries be based on both grades. 
ny d that the grading be done as follows: 
‘he end of each session the division sup- 
Is ndent and the elerks of the = district 
boards meet and issue to each teacher 
. has taught in that division, a_ report, 


by the division superintendent and 
of the distriet in which the teacher was 
oved, based on her successful manage- 
of the school under her eharge and the 
‘| qualifications mentioned above. These 
ts should be eraded one, two and three. 
triet school boards should fix a minimum 
and second grade certificates. 
different 
and might also vary in different coun- 


5 This the 


for first. 


salary might vary in the dis- 


minimum should be 


salary 
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A PLAN FOR the GRADING ef SALARIES ef RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By CHAS. G. MAPHIS, State School Examiner, Charlottesville, Va. 


basis of the pay of the teacher when she comes 

to make a contract. ‘ 
The method of determining the salary, then 

should be as follows: 

for 

$30, and 

A teacher 


For example, let the minimum 
First 


for Second Grade Certifieates at $25, 


salary 
Grade Certificates be fixed at 
holding a No. 3 success report, or one without 
experience, would receive the minimum salary. 
A teacher holding a No. 2 suecess report would 
have $9 a month added to her salary, and one 
holding a No. 1 success report, would have 
$10 a month added to the minimum, so that, 
A First Grade State Certificate, and No. 3 


Report, would pay $30 a month. 


A First Grade State Certificate, and No. 2 
Report, would pay $35 a month. 
A First Grade State Certificate. and No. 1 


Report, would pay $40 a month. 

A Seeond Grade State Certificate 
Report, would pay $25 a month. 

A Seeond Grade State Certificate and No. 2 


and No. 3 


Report, would pay $380 a month. 
A Seeond Grade State Certificate 
Report, would pay $35 a month. 
The 
They should be higher. 


and No. 1 


amounts | use only for illustration. 

This, or some similar plan. is the only just 
way to reward adequate training and efficient 
service. It is the only way to encourage a 
for her 


It would 


improvement in 


teacher to make better preparation 


work and to remain in the service. 
be a powerful stimulus to 
schoolroom work. 


has some objections, but it is 


The plan 
founded on justice. The plan now generally 
erade of 


not 


followed of paving according to the 
certificate. is simpler and easier, but it is 
the business plan nor the just plan. 

The plan. as above briefly outlined. was pre- 
of Division 
Cirenit at 


conference Superin- 
tendents the Fifth 


They thought it practical, and requested that 


sented to a 


from Roanoke. 


it be written out and sent to each one of them, 
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in order that they might adopt it at the close 
of the present session. 
It is printed 


ine further eriticism an 


here for the purpose of invit- 
d suggestions, which I 
sent to me at Charlottes- 


shall be vlad to have 


ville. 


The TEACHER of ENGLISH 


By EVA A. BRANCH, Richmond High School 


In a recent address before the regents of 
New York State, who were diseussing the 
subject of Enelish an lish teaching, Dr. 
J. M. Hart, Con said, “You may talk 
as much as you please about syllabuses and 
systems and pass cards, but if you-want to 
solve the English question, there m™ just one 
thine for you to do and nothing else, and 
that is to get your teachers of English. I 
do not mean men and women who go through 
the form of drawing their salaries and cor- 
recting so many papers, | mean real live men 
and women, who are vitally interested in Eng- 
lish Grammar, English Composition, and Eng- 
lish Literature. Get the right sort of teachers 
and let your systems go. I am for the full 
play of individ ality.’’ This teacher of Eng- 


Bel- 


as one who loves cood 


described by Professor Tuttle, of 


lish is 
lows Falls Iligh School, 
literature, and reads good books, and talks with 
the pupils about these good books, whose lan- 
guage is always well considered and carefully 
selected, whose manners furnish a constant dis- 
play of ease, refinement and culture. 
Perhaps no subject for study contains in it- 
self wider possibilities for immediate and 
future good to the student, than the subject 
of English Literature, and yet this subject 
is too often made boring and productive of lit- 


tle good, the 
hands of and women of cramped soul, 


sometimes much harm in 


and 


men 


who lack enthusiasm and emotion, necessary 
for presenting in their proper colors all the 
delicate hues which belong to different lit- 


erary productions. I have known a number 


of high school graduates who were deprived 
of the joy of reading. and the eulture attend- 


ant thereon. on account of a distaste formed in 


school; the result of a narrow eritical study, as 





opposed to a wide aesthetie appreciation. lt 
Irving had no higher motive in writing than 
to penetrate the gathering film of misanthropy 
prompt a benevolent view of human natur 
and make his reader more in good humor with 
his fellow-beings and with himself, would not 
a like purpose in teaching his and _ simila: 
selections be admirable? 

There is a popular notion current amon 


boards of secondary schools that no  specia 


necessary in selecting an Enelish 


Cale is 
teacher; that the high schoo! graduate with nm 
extraordinary talent is perfectly adequate for 
sition. The applicant also, frequent 


the 


such a ] 


very honestly, makes same mistake, 


this misconception is largely responsible 
the present low status in this department 
our Southern Schools. A teacher of like qual 
fications would not be accepted to teach a for 
then why should she be allowed 


eion language: 


to teach the most important of all, the motli 


SUT 
tongue? 

A broad and deep English eulture is not o: 
desirable but essential for the best Englis! 
teachers. To know only the selections taught 
is not enough. In order to be eapable of giving 
round judgments and broad views, one must 
have an intelligent and sympathetie apprecia 
tion of literature at large; and Matthew A: 
nold would have us include in this works of \\ 
Seience and Philosophy. The allusions are 
of the charms of literature, whose ability to 
charm depends upon a wide experience it 
reading. 

Personality is also a large factor in thi 
teaching of literature.- Not only must. thi 
teacher be able to bring the subjeet under 
consideration to the mind of the student ac 
cording to pedagogical principles; but in som | 
way to exemplify in herself the nobility and 
strength of characters pictured, to represent s( 


a contrast to the low and embodiment o 


high. Logical reasoning and a fine sens 0! 


form «and precision are no more importa! 
quisites than personal magnetism and a 


development of the higher emotional n 


It would be folly for one of gold, uns 


thetic nature, who never viewed a sunris¢ 


a sense of the miraculous, nor saw h. «st 








secure gifted teachers, alive and active. 
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t transform itself into child-like faith, to 
rtake the teaching of “Jn Memoriam.” One 
zy appearance and habits could command 
weight in emphasizing through his liter- 
productions the Scott. “It 
ves the teacher to remember that un- 
the radiant ideals of manhood and woman- 
prefigured in literature receive support 
countenance in the manliness and woman- 
ss of the teacher, they lose much of their 
ct. The teacher must make all the, types 
xcellence seem possible.’’ 
addition to the qualifications as to culture 
| personality, the ideal English teacher must 
vitally interested in her work. If the teach- 
acks interest, she can never inspire inter- 
and enthusiasm in her students. The in- 
ested teacher will not only make the Eng- 
class a recreation; but will eneourage the 
jlecting of libraries, at home as well as at 


energetic 


school. She will inspire the reading of books 


‘her than those read in class, by frequently 
ding to her students selections from books 
ch are apt to interest them. She will open 
eyes of the student to beauties and woun- 
rs. hitherto unnoticed, in familiar scenes. In 
ching she will avoid the use of the book, 
ept when reading, in order to make it stand 
as a real live thing apart from any book. 


Vhen praeticable she will organize literary 


‘ieties, which aid wonderfully in furthering 
ends which the study of English is intend- 
LO accomplish. 
lat Peotry and Eloquence may come to be 
ved and studied as what in truth they 
eally are,—‘‘the eriticism of life by gifted 
alive and active with extra-ordinary pow- 
an unusual number of points,’”—and that 
nan letters may be felt and acknowledged, 
their place in education secured, we must 
Can- 
we, who are already in the service, dignify 
teaching of literature in proportion as the 
‘ct has long since been dignified, and thus 
n preventing incompetent and uninterest- 


mes from entering our pales? 


CLASS WORK, PREPARATION and 
PRESENTATION OF 


(Read before the Albemarle Teachers’ Institute) 
By MISS N. W. HILL, Albemarle County 


There are two familiar sayings suggested by 
this subject that may well introduce what I have 
to say, and at the same time, excuse its neces- 
sary triteness and plainness. ‘There is no new 
thing under the sun.” ‘An honest tale speeds 
best, being plainly told.” 

To my mind, class work divides itself natur- 
ally into four parts: Preparation, Presentation, 

I have the first two to 
consider, and if I seem to lay unfair stress on 


Drill and Application. 


these, remember it is because I am limited by my 
subject and not by a disregard of the others. 
While a thorough acquaintance with the text- 
book is necessary, I would urge that the teacher 
should not confine his work to this. Every book, 
every sermon, every picture, every conversation, 
and all nature is yours to draw from—anything 
and everything that “ 
a tale,” should contribute to the teacher’s, as it 
undoubtedly will to your pupils’, grasp and inter- 


points a moral or adorns 


est. Beyond this suggestion, I shall take for 
granted the general preparation of a teacher for 
his profession, and also the specific work for 
each class, because there is something else so 
much needed and so often overlooked or neg- 
lected—the preparation: of the child’s mind for 
the subject to be presented. To educate is to 
draw out—to teach is to instruct. The closest 
analogy seems to me that of a field. If vou 
scatter wheat broadcast on fertile ground, doubt- 
less some will lodge in the soil and sprout and 
grow; but suppose the same seed is sown on a 
well plowed, harrowed, fertilized field, what is 
the difference? Then one may* look for the full 
harvest. Now I say that the child’s mind must 
be prepared as a farmer prepares his field. To 
be explicit: Suppose you are to teach your his- 
tory class a lesson on the battle between the Merri- 
mac and Monitor in Hampton Roads; what is 


to be done in preparing the soil of the child’s 
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mind : tec ill t related knowledge — the 


speak Of naval 


Warial' Ss | rhit the construction 

oft the . ~ WW. as near a ynerlod as tne 

Revo i’, a e war of 1812, there 

wel v Jo Paul Jones 

fas . s, as Julius Caesat 

had 0 ks and the fig 

had b sword and_ short 

} 

ran the wonder a 

hope yt I re) d CS. O ow their ironclad 

seem ; { 4 dismay when the 

WV ai ) peared, You may go 

further, a : ef and general conver- 

SALIO I ( L ol armore battleships 

and t SO] leas of naval construction 
i } 

hall \ | Ss al ised 1 / 

ti = l Wed ) iss ! 

| ~ 

Led ) () l Wl) Class ( 


here Mi bial ~ etfect oO! 
the ha stries ment of a peopl 
don’t iverag intelligence 
draw thi ms when they are told 
what th nat if a new country is, and will 
reason fo sil of memorizing dry 
facts fr esson?’ ‘To illustrate 
again, b ete noir’ of many a élass 

relat ! - ed from a text-bo 

if there is a ft yout fecedents, ancestors 


family likeness. suggestive traits, ete., I think 
much im: e one to prepare the mind and un 
derstam Inge To! =] ect that need never be hare 


or uninterestil It is useless to multiply illus 


trations: | hop nv pont is plain, for me it seems 


1 ; + , + ] ] ] 
of the greates nportancs Let the soil be yn 
, 
| 


pared. vetween a cultivates 


mind and one of text-book . teaching 
To follow the analogy, the soil is prepare1— 


sow the seed: in other words. the teacher 1s ready 


to teach the Jesson. Thet must be talking by 


teacher as well as pup Self-activity 1s a great 


teacher should guide. 


but not do too much of the work for the child: 


law of eood teaching 


+ 


the teaching should not be entirely entertainment. 


I should sav that that method is good which 


th zwividly—and let it 


presents and entorees trut 


be in many ways. for what appeals to one mind is 


gross dd irkne ss to anotner. 


Having presented a lesson, it is necessay 
assure yourself that it is assimilated. The 
was approached through the old, but be sur 
the child does not remain a= stranger at 
threshold of the new. Here Ll must not int 
on subjects not assigned me—drill and ap 
tion—that, as Kipling says, is another tale. 0 
I would urge that with all the good in the 


teaching, do not disregard the good in the 


rules and homes are necessar\ only let the 
aration and present ition |e thorough before 
come—then they are only logical conclusions 
not dry, abstract, reasonless. facts. 


The great teacher is Christ. Our methods 
our psy ho ozy cannot reach beyond or above 
iv. Ilis great commandment included 
ten and applies to every activity of life. If 
ove, then our service, must be with all our 


with all our mind, with all our streneth. | 


is material work I have been si 
e service of mind and body. ‘| 


1 PL 
the heart must follow, and his words come ag 


| 


‘Unto him that hath shall be given.” “T 


livine a eorrect life befor 


Sponslb \ oO] 


dren, their innocence and truthfulness, and t 


erowth and such direction as may be 


} } 


them, can only serve to stimulate nobler 
and h oner ife in the teacher. This is o7 
f tho 

} 


the blessed compensations ot tl 


that while leading othe rs to a nobler 


« 


‘ner I mself is led to a nobler hte: 


Alexander the Great said that while he ows 
living to his beloved father. to his tea 
\ristotle, he 


not right that a teacher should think of his 


owed the fact oft living We ‘a | 


ing as the greatest and noblest service an) 
can render in his day and generation ? 
And what if the Jay be long, if the wor! 


The end 


vet. “It is not what man does, but what 


and you see little accomplished. 


would do that exalts him,” and if you hav 
ceded in teaching one hov to be self-cont 
truthful and fearless, you have done more tl! 
vou had taught him to be a great philosop 
statesman; and if you have helped one gir! 
sweet and unselfish, and womanly, you ha 
complished far more than if you had tra 


great singer or poet. So, “work all silent 


33 


simply, then, as God does all. 
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VoL. I RICHMOND, MARCH, 1908 No. 6 


The Virginia Journal of Edueation is glad to 
uince that it is to have a department of man- 
training under the direction of Dr. Julian A. 

Burruss, the director of manual training of the 

This depart- 


should be of great service to teachers in the 


¢ schools of Richmond city. 


Dr. Burruss 
vs the needs of the Virginia schools. He is a 
eriluate of the Teachers’ College, of New York, 


and rural schools of Virginia. 


an experienced teacher in the public school 


s\s'em of Virginia. 
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The teachers of Virginia will learn with delight 
that Miss Margaret W. Haliburton, supervisor of 
primary grades of the model school of the State 
Female Normal School of Virginia, has consented 
to contribute five articles dealing with primary 
These 


work done in the model school at Farmville. Th: 


work. articles will be based upon the 


| 


first article will appear in the March number an 
the last article in the July number of the Jour 
nal, Many teachers in Virginia regret that they 
have not had the opportunity to be under Miss 
Haliburton as practice teachers in the model 
school at Farmville. They will, therefore, rejoice 
in fact that the Journal has persuaded Miss Hati- 
burton to furnish this series of valuable articles. 
We congratulate the teachers of Virginia upon 


this opportunity. 


We are constrained to call the attention of the 
leaders in our educational system to the short 
article contributed by Professor Harrington Wad- 
dell, of Lexington, on “More Normals.”  Pro- 
fessor Waddell has studied the courses offered at 
Farmville, and finds that there are many pupils 
at that institution who belong to the upper gram- 
nar grade or the first two high school grades 
Mr. Waddell raises the question as to whether we 
ought to have any more normals. After careful 
thought, the editor of the Journal has concluded 
that in many ways Mr. Waddell is right, that 
before we establish too many normal schools, we 
should have more and better organized hig! 
schools so that our normals will not be forced to 
conduct high school courses. The situation at 
Farmville is not due to the trustees or the pres- 
ident of that institution, but to the conditions in 
Virginia. Four years ago, we did not have a score 
of county high schools; today we have about one 
hundred and fifty, and we believe that in tw 
years more, the State Female Normal Schoo] at 
Farmville can easily eliminate many of the lower 
classes and devote its energy chiefly to the norma! 
department proper. In two years from now, the 
publie school system of Virginia should be ripe 
for another normal school without high schoo! 
courses where from 150 to 250 teachers can 
years later 


be trained each year, and four 
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there should be a third normal. Within the 
course of a decade, there should be for young 
ladies in Virginia, not less than four or five train- 
ing schools without high school courses attached. 
Such a system wil rive us more and_ better 


rained teachers. The truth of the matter is, 


mur nor al schools and colle CPS have peen hamp- 


ered, because we have neglected secondary edu- 
eation as Ww as the primary and elementary. 
Now we must develop both grammar and high 
schools stimultaneously, so that the links to tne 
normal schools and the colleges will be properly 


welded and unit 


We are somewhat disappointed that the legis- 
lature of Virginia has to a certain extent forgot 


1 


the needs of our public schools. We had hoped 


to see £600,000 appropriated out of the State 





treasury to the elementary schools. ‘fhe aprno- 

priation bill has not yet passed, but all the sign- 

point to the fact that the Virginia legislatur Dr. S. W. FLETCHER 

will not give to the elementary schools more than of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
$475,000. Our legislators are making a mistake Dr. S. W. Fletcher has recently removed here 
in this matter, as there is no doubt of the fact with his family to become Director of the Vir- 
that the prime need of the State, in order to einia State yx periment Station. Dr. Fletcher 
encourage immigration and to develop our re has had quite a varied preparation for his new 
sources by the establishment of new industries, work. After graduation from the Massaschusetts 
is a more enlig! ted citizenship secured by a Acricultura! College in 1896 and a period of ser- 
broad system of education. Added to a publie vice in the faculty there, he received an appoint- 
schoo] system, our second need is good roads in ment to an Assistant Professorship in Cornell Uui- 
the country districts. Schools and roads go hand — versity from which institution he later took bot! 
in hand in our development, and we must sec lis master’s and his doctor’s degree. After serving 


that the demands for these two are not neglected. «as Professor of Horticulture in Washington St 
College, West Virginia University, and Michigan 
NOTICE FOR DINWIDDIE COUNTY Agricultural College, Dr. Fletcher received the ap- 
pointment to his new post here in Virginia. 
White and colored teachers’ examinations will In the words of “The Southern Planter” 


be held in separate places, at Dinwiddie C. H., February, 1908: “It will be seen that he has | 


m Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 30. 


experience both North and West and come 
May 1, and 2, 1908. 


Virginia with knowledge gained in many diff 
will begin promptly at 9 A. M. fields. The 


n 


Examination fact that he took his master’s 
4 — ’ 
each day. doctor’s degrees at Cornell and taught ther 


All papers must be written with pen and ink. © stron 
Writing 


by superintendent at cost. All applicants, who are hi 


t 
I 


V7 


g guarantee that he is a fully competent 
| his present position, as Cornell men 


‘gs, ete., will be furnished to fil 
eh stand in the scientific educational w 
teaching in this county, will be allowed to count He is the author of two books, ‘Soils,’ and ‘}!ow 
Thursday and Friday, as having been taught. to Make a Fruit Garden,’ published by Doubl: 
EUGENE C. POWELL Page and Company. We extend a hearty 
Division Superintendent come to Dr. Fletcher.” 
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aa] (HE STATE BOARD of EXAMINERS 


Announcement ef Examinations for Teach- 
er’s Certificates 1908 

The spring examination of teachers for the 

1908 will be held on April 30th and May 

and 2d; the examination will be 
| on July 29th, 30th and 31st. 

1) Teachers may take either of these examina- 

, but all who do not expect to attend a sum- 

institute should take the examination in May, 


the result of the July examination for those 


summer 


} do not attend the summer schools may be 
de known too late for many teachers to con- 
ct for schools and may thus cause them in- 
venience. Those teachers who take the exam- 
tion in May and fail, will not be permitted to 
e the July examination, unless they in the 
an time attend some summer institute. Teach- 
who expect to attend a summer school, may 

half of the examination in May and the re- 
nder at the July examination at the close 





f the school. 


/ir- b) All teachers now holding certificates who 
her io not take the May examination, but who at- 
1eN an institute for twenty (20) days will be 
tis rmitted to take the examination on one-half the 


r- rse this year, and, if successful, will be issued 
nt- | provisional certificate, good for one year, of 
erade as the averages warrant. The exami- 
tion can be completed in 1909, when a full 
ng rtificate of proper grade will be issued. 
(c) Teachers attending summer institutes who 
in the whole examination and make the required 
: srades on one-half the subjects—85 per cent. on 
subjects for first grade, and 75 per cent. on 
subjects for second grade—will be given a pro- 
nal certificate good for one year. 

) When the course is divided only two exami- 
ms can be combined, and one of these must 
iken after a regular attendance at one of the 

‘iit summer institutes. 

) The examination on the first year of the 
essional course will be held July 29th; on the 
nd year July 30th: and on the third year 

‘ luly 31st. 
second and third years of thé old professional 


The examination this year will be on 


se and upon the three years of the new course. 
First grade certificates which finally expire 


in 1908 may be extended for one year, provided 
the holder passes a satisfactory examination on 
the added subjects required for a new first grade, 
or passes a satisfactory examination on the added 
subjects required for a new first grade, or passes 
a satisfactory examination on at least three sub- 
jects of the first year of the new professional 
course, 

3. Second grade certificate issued by the Board 
of Examiners will be renewed upon the recommen- 
dation of the Division Superintendent, and upon 
the completion of the Reading Course. 

4. The State Board of Examiners has, subject 
to the regulations of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, all authority in the matter of holding exam- 
inations for teachers and in issuing, extending 
and renewing certificates. 

5. Particular inquiries in reference to exami- 
nations and certificates should be addressed to 
the examiner of the circuit in which the teacher 
is employed. In writing about examination 
grades, applicant should always state race, num- 
ber, division in which examination was held, and 
date of examination. E. H. RUSSELL, 


Secretary. 





mane T 


Renewal and Extension of First Grade Certificates 

1. First Grade Certificates issued by Division 
Superintendents in 1905, may be renewed by the 
Examiner until July 1910, provided the holders 
present satisfactory endorsement from the Divi- 
sion Superintendent. 

2. First Grade Certificates issued by Division 
Superintendents in 1904, may be renewed until 
July 1909, provided the holders present satisfac- 
tory endorsements from the Division Superin- 
tendent. 

' 3. First Grade Certificates 
Superintendents prior to 1904 may be extended 


issued by Division 
until July 1909, provided the holders present 
satisfactory endorsement from the Division Sup- 
erintendent and complete three subjects of the 
first year’s work of the Professional Course of 
Study, or complete the new subjects required for 
a First Grade Certificate, which are elementary 
algebra, through quadratics ; one branch of science, 
either physical geography, elementary physics or 
elementary agriculture; and one division of his- 
tory, either general or English. 


E. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
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Suggestions for Handwork in the Primary 


Grades 


onth of March 


| ] the hi 


By JULIAN A. BURRUSS, Director @f Manual Arts, 
Richmond, Va. 


The @ inv in t tlowing outlines may 
varied to sult’ the conditions im a particu ar 
school. Teachers should not attempt more work 
than they can do well. No teacher should give 
1 lesso! ntil she hers 1as made the model 
ealled for in lesson 

Th ! ( . \ pie and imexpens 
Payx r ior vine may e the ordinary Tablet 
paper, or \ ( Ordinary pencils ma\ 
be used, if thi re solt. Charcoal and colored 
crayons may be used to great advantage, but 
they are not indispensable Mnough charcoal fo1 
a class 1 ybtained for fifteen cents, and 
the erayons nts a boy lor the folding 
and cuttine na wrapping paper or old 
newspaper W serve nd for the heavier 
paper and cardboard the backs of old tablets 
or discarded cardboard boxes will be all that 
Is necessal The paper should be cut 
sizes most convenient in the work: and the 
children wi e delighted to do this during r 
cess on rain davs and at other times. SEISSOrs 
suitable for school use may be obtained for from 


$1.00 to $1.50 ner 
° 


dozen, or the children may be 


asked to bri ¢ them from home. For pasting the 
work ordinary mucilage or flour paste may be 
used. In the few eases where it is ealled for 


ordinary clay may be used, but it should not be 
too wet. The other materials are so simple and 
] 7 


familiar, little sticks, strings, bits of 
that 


school. 


E.: C00. 





clot 
the children will be glad to bring them to 


First Primary Grade 


The work in this grade should center about the 


stories used in tl 


ie Language Study of the grade, 
and the characteristics of the month, the wind, 
the awakening spring life, ete. 

3efore beginning the work on any story tell 
the story to the class, talk it over with the chil- 


Pictures 


dren, and get them to retell it to you. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 





to illustrate vai 


class 


ives of the Children may be pos 


story. 


represent certain characters in the story, di 


made by the class 
the story of “Little Bo Peep” 
The 


the cutting is to be 


cuttings. drawing is to 
lone ent 
Two or three different drawings 
ve made: and the 
made of Little Bo Peep, 


] 
Froup vy 


different cuttings whi 

the sheep, etc., s 
pasting on a 
cardboard. 

Beansta k, ¢ 


used in 


and the 


Red Riding Hood” 


The story of “Jack 


‘Little Mav be 


sume Manner. 
17 


2. Call attention to the 


Have the el] 


Hidren repeat the vers 


**Roeck-a-bv: Baby on. the tree-top.” ec., 
then illustrate with two drawings.  Free-cut 
may be used to illustrate if desired. 


3. Talk to the children about flvine kites, 


then have them tell you by means of drawit 


and cuttings what they have experienced in t 


sport. sma K1tes made in the seho 


mavy pve 


rt ] ’ 1 , 
room. as follows: Fold a square piece of pape 


6x6 or SxS inches. on one diagonal and then op 


fold two adjacent edges (as the lower eda 
the right-hand edge) over to the creased diago: 


Two small sticks may be tied together 30° as 


and the 
and pasted, 


will 


paper to the tail-string. 


form a 
+} 


rhese 


paper mav be folded o 
the kite—t 


sticks or bits 


CTOSS, 
Tie strings to 
children 


like to tie small 


Second Primary Grade 


The about the charact 


istics of the 


work should center 


month, the wind, ete., and the sto 

used in the language study of the grade. 

1. Make a picture, either by drawing or 

“A Ma 
The 


lowing lines may be illustrated with a numbe 


free-cuttines mounted, to illustrate 


Day,” showing the effect of the wind. 
drawings or cuttings: 


“Sometimes a boy I chance to meet, 


I blow his hat across the street: 








And help his mother’s clothes to dry. 
Then toss the kite up to the sky, 
The flags I wave, the pin-wheels turn, 
The blacksmith’s fire I help to burn; 
Then when it rains I frisk about, 

(nd turn umbrellas inside out. 

{nd then I go far out to sea, 
Where many boats still wait for me, 
And when the evening sky is red, 
| take the fishermen home to bed.” 

2. Make out of a piece of paper, 4x4 inches, 
6x6 inches, a windmill, or pin-wheel, as fol- 
. Fold the square on its diagonals and 
- cut on these creases from each corner down 
point about 1-2 inch from the center of the 
ire; each corner being thus bisected, there 
cight points (or angles) formed in the paper; 

every other one of these points in to the 
ter and stick a pin down through the five 
nesses of paper, and mount on the end of 
mall stick. When placed in a current of air 
wheel will turn, or it may be made to turn 
noving rapidly forward. 

Make a calendar for March. Use a piece of 

about 315x5 inches. About three quar- 
of an inch from the top edge draw an 
if 114x214 inches. On the lower part of 
paper draw an oblong 114x2 inches, and 
de it into small oblongs or squares to contain 
igures for the days: ete. In the upper oblong 

some simple sketch appropriate to the sea- 
as, for example, a little child holding an 
rella in the wind. Keep a weather record 
ough the month by marking the fair days one 
r, the rainy days another color, and so on. 


Third Primary Grade 


‘skimo life is a topic of great ‘nterest to the 
dren, and this or life among some other peo- 
may be chosen for the work of this month. 
to the class stories of the Eskimo, such as 
found in Mary Smith’s “Eskimo Stories” or 
story of “Agoonac” in “The Seven Little 
‘ters’ by Jane Andrews. Talk about the cloth- 
houses and furnishings, food, dogs, sleds, 

es, ete. 
Make drawings to illustrate the story read 


he class. 
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or 


2. Build an Eskimo hut. Clay may be used 
to represent the ice used by the Eskimo. The 
building may be done either by modelling clay to 
form a hemisphere, or by shaping a number of 
little cubes of clay and then building the house 
like the Eskimo does. 

3. Construct a sled out of a piece of paper 4x6 
inches. Fold the paper on its long diameter 
(i. e., placing the paper on the desk with the long 
edge toward you, fold the lower edge to the 
upper). Open the paper and fold the edges to the 
crease. Open these last folds half-way, to make 
the runners for the sled, and cut the runners 
slanting in front. Paste small strips of paper 
to the sides of the sled to form the uprights at 
the back, and stretch strings across between these 
uprights. 

4. Cut dogs out of paper, either free-hand or 
by tracing from a picture. A litile stand of 
paper may be pasted to the side of the dogs so 
that they will stand upright. 

5, Construct a canoe out of a piece of paper 
2x8 inches. Fold the paper on the long diameter 
Keeping the paper thus folded, cut the ends round 
so as to form the bow and stern of the canoe, and 
paste the ends. Cut a small paddle out of paper 
and place it in the canoe. 

6. Make, or procure, a small doll, and dress 
it to represent an Eskimo. This may be cut out 
of paper if desired. 

7. Place all of the above articles in a group to 
represent an Eskimo scene. Place the house and 
canoe, hook the dogs to the sled by strings, place 
the driver in the sled, ete. ete. Represent snow 
by cotton bits or white paper, or other suitable 
material. Use the sand-table or a board. 


Fourth Primary Grade 


In connection with the Geography, Nature 
Study and Language Work of the grade, make 
a study of food and its preparation. The sub- 
ject should be brought before the children Dy 
means of talks, stories, questions, reports of ob- 
servation, ete. Develop in the class all the facts 
that are already possessed by the pupils. In a 
brief and simple way trace the history of a grain 
of wheat from the farm to the mill and grocery 
store and into the loaf of bread. Bring a few 
grains of wheat into the school room and erush 
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them before the children, calling, attention to the 


white contents. The following work in connection 
with “Baking” is suggested to give an idea of 
via I! ) ! Other s lvgestions vill occur 
oO the in { ourse of the work. 

1G children name the articles used 
7 en, then make drawings of them, some 
from jects themselves, some from descrip- 
tions and some from previous observation and 
memor | ~ upboard, table, basket, 
pail, pan, ro!ling-pin, ete., may be drawn. 

,. Ma ) bag. Fold a piece of 4x8 
inch paper into four oblongs 8x1 inches, then 
fold o ( rt diameter making eight oblongs 
1x1 ine \\ i short edge toward you, cut 
fF the oblong at thi pper right-hand corner 
and also at the upper left-hand corner. Fold the 
two oblongs at e top down on the short dia- 
meter and paste to make the bag. 

Ma 1 Cook Cutter Use a plece of 
paper 4x] ches. Curl the paper around to 
form a ¢ nal pas ¢ the ends together. Cut 
a small narrow strip of paper for the handle, 
ind paste It on the eylinder. 

!. Make a Baking Pan. Fold a piece of 6x6 


into sixteen off one row of 
with the 


ward you) and notice the right 


paper squares. Cut 


four squares. Place the paper long 


side horizontal (t 


ind left rows of three squares each. Cut on the 
horizon ises between these three squares sO 
as to free them on one side. Fold the paper so 


as to make a oblong box, and paste tlie 


ends, the corner at the upper left-hand to mect 


the corner at the lower left-hand. and the corner 


it the upper right-hand to meet the corner at 


} 


the lower right-hand, so that the long sides will 


slant instead of being perpendicular to the bot- 


tom. Last V paste the niddl square at each end 


to the outside of the ends. and cut the ends eveu 


with the sides, 


5. Bread 


Cut out of eardboard an ob- 


Board 


ong 2x4 inches. 
6. Cake Spoon. Cut free-hand out of thick 
paper a long-handled spoon. Other small articles. 


as knives and forks, ete., may be made in the 


same way. 
7. Table. Fold a pieee of 8x8 inch paper into 


sixteen squares. Cut off one row of four squares, 


and proceed as in making the Baking Pan (see 





4 above), except that the sides are to be perpen- 


dicular instead of slanting. This makes a r 
Cut the 


corners, from the top edge nearly to the bottom 


angular box. sides of the box near the 
of the box, to form the legs of the table, whic, 
the box becomes when inverted. 

8. A 


also a rolling-pin. 


Mixing Bowl may be made out of clay, 


The latter may also be made 
of wood or of paper. A cook-stove, or chairs, 
ete., may be made out of paper in the same gen- 
eral way as the above. 

9. Arrange all the articles made into a group, 
review their use in talks, written ‘| 


and work. 


stories and drawings. Draw to illustrate such 
subjects as, “Helping mother to cook,” “How 
the bread is made,’ “Settine the table,” ete. 

If there is a bakery in the neighborhood ar- 
pro- 
and then use this knowledge in thi 


The 


exercise of ingenuity 


| 


range for the class to visit it, observe the 


used, 


CeSSeS 


drawings and constructions. work gives 


great opportunity for the 
both on the part of the teacher and the pupils. 


The writer will be glad to give further explana 
tions if addressed as above; and will advise teachers 
where materials may be purchased, if there is an 
dificulty in procuring them. He is not, however 
connected either directly or indirectly with any agent 
or dealer in supplies. Most of the supplies may b 
readily obtained in the neighborhood of the schoo 
or they may be purchased from firms advertising i! 
the columns of this journal. 


conference of the Nat 


ional Education Association, met in Washingt 


The superintendents’ 
from February 25th to February 27th inclusive 
Many prominent educators from all parts of t 
One indeed, was 


Union thing, 


very gratifying, the demand for industrial 


were present. 


agricultural education—an education which binds 
the child to the community and trains him 
service rather than an education to give kno 
edge or to give discipline without a view to 
The president of the Un 
States received the conference at the White Hoi 


practical side of life. 


and he expressed himself as in full accord w 
We believ2 t 


in a few vears we shall see good results along 


the keynote of the conference. 
practical lines in this State. Let us hope 
an interest which will result in the establishm 
of a number of agricultural high schools and 
extension of practical manual training to mo 
schools which have not yet introduced it. 
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pen- DEPARTMENT of PRIMARY WORK 





he Language Work in the Primary Grades* 


hich By MARGARET W. HALIBURTON, 
State Female Normal School 


ere is some diversity of opinion as to the best 


ee od of teaching language during the first two 
me years. Much has been written in the effort 
| ettle this ditlicult question but too often these 
it ished suggestions aid the teacher in only one 
i tion, and fail to show other means which 
é bring about the desired results. 
mm There is a great deal of language work to be 
in the first and second school years, so much, 
-" at first glance the task seems an impossible 
- But it is a task that is brought within the 
Hy, ver of every teacher by two facts; namely, all, 
, early all, of the language work in these grades 
‘ity i ral and is taught indirectly, and every lesson 
cht during the day may be and should be 
irded and treated as a language lesson. This 
ers ild seem, perhaps, to give too much promi- 
mo nence to language work in the primary grades, 
ent t language should occupy the most prominent 
ke ‘in a course of study for these grades. Since 
i nguage is the medium through which every per- 


conveys his own thoughts to another, and 
rough which he is enabled to profit by the 
ights of all, 


important as it is the most difficult work 


mastery of language is the 


the earlier school years. 


We hear much of “correlation,” of “unity of 
s,’ and it is true, as Dr. MeMurry says, 
nyvuage, because of its close vital connection 
M all other studies, and because of its hourly 
iIness in every lesson is the best illustration 
ave of the underlying unity of all studies 
of the complete practical dependence of 
sifies upon one another.” 
The child must be informed, must be taught 
s, but “every fact that the child learns calls 
appropriate language in which to express it. 
refore, the teacher when supplying the right 
's and sentences to express the new thoughis 


emotions and their new relations, is giving 


* 


yright 1998 by Margaret W. Haliburton. 


a valuable lesson in oral language as well as add- 
ing to the child’s store of information in th 
various lines that the school routine calls for.” 

If the above statement is admitted to be true, 
that 
scheduled under the heads of Reading, Literature, 
Nature History, 
Handwork, furnish 


it will be seen inasmuch as all the work 


Study, Geography, Drawing, 
e wy . Bs 


and Number, opportunities 


for the child to form correct habits of English, 
they may all be rightfully regarded as phases of 
language work. In each of these subjects the first 


aim of the teacher should be to stimulate the 
child to think and then to guide his thinking; 
it should also be her purpose to inspire him with 
emotions which will prompt him to ask quescvions 
and create in him an ever growing desire to ex 
press his thoughts and feelings to others. 


With 


effort should be to aid the child in mastering as 


this end in view, the teacher’s every 
rapidly as possible a vocabulary that will enable 
him to express himself readily and accurately. 
This necessitates a plan of work which shall 
not consist of spasmodic, haphazard exercises. 
nor yet of formalities unnatural and uninterest- 
ing to children. It must be a definite plan which 
takes into account all forms of expression, and 
which unifies with the language work all the sub- 
jects taught during the first two school years. 
The course of study given here has been plan- 
ned with a view to showing that a true correla- 
It is 
not intended to be an ironclad program of “what 


tion of.studies is possible and is practicable. 
to do and when to do it,” but only a suggestive 
course, leaving to the individual teacher the 
changes which must be made, the omissions or 
additions which the peculiar characteristics of 
the community in which she works may make 
necessary. 

No doubt there are many teachers so placed as 
to be able to do only a part of the work indi- 
cated, perhaps only a very small part, but it 1s 
hoped that even to these the course may be help- 
ful in suggesting subject matter and in empha- 
sizing some guiding principles by which the 
best results may be obtained with the least expen- 


diture of time and energy. 
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Mh Ny yhase of each study, as of Read- range her conversation lessons in the folloy 


( uaa 
ny, Nature Study. ete., 1s to some extent, (lis- order: 
cD id tor rare detailed 
a ; isi ale we : : ulebeanse a ee L. llome life and occupations, 
discuss these subjects w be wiven, 
(a) The people at home, as the father, moth 
\. OnaL LANGUAGI vrandparents, the baby and other brothers 
sisters. 
1. ¢ vation Lessons (b) The house itself, the arrangement of 
rooms, and the function and furniture of eac} 
By means of conversations with the children, (¢) The conveniences of the house, the heating 
he te ( npart to them a great deal of and lighting, supplying with water, ete. 
nforn iW that renders assimilation (d) The lawns and yardens, the part they hav: 
easy. but it must be constantly borne in mind in the making of the home, ete. 


that the « dren are to do most of the talking, (e) The occupations of the household. 
is little eh el uut upon their talk as is (f) The pleasures of the home. 


COMpatiple Wit rel arranvement ot thouy! be ; ; , 
s « onversations thou Nalure. 


At the same time it is to be remembered that no 
ehild to t t tray from the sub (a) The pets at home, and the domestic ai 


qd 4s illniessly, to st ul 
et it . The teacher’s questions and sug- mals, as the cat, the dog. the horse, ete. 
VeSTIONS } st be ever readv to draw the wander- (b) The insect pests of house and garden, as 


’ } ] . = ] : 
Ine your nds ba nto the field of connected flies and mosquitoes, slugs, plant lice, ete. 


— aia 3. School life and oceu pations. 

As to the subjects to be discussed in these con 
versations. ere may be circumstances which will (a) The people at school, as the pupils, 
roree the t¢ er to select such as are not the teachers, and the janitor. 
most sultabie oT olitaple, The demands of par- (b) The occupations and vrames of the pup S 
ents for definite evidence of the children’s pro- (c) The schoo] buildings and groumds, the co 
ry’ n Ok QUIT the first month, or an un- dition in which they should be kept, ete. 
pedagog Ca urse OL § ty may drive the teache r . . . 
4g (ommunity life died occupations. 
it once to t rst reading book used as the source : 
from. whi st be drawn the subjects of the (a) The public buildings of the community 


1 


versations. These talks must be based oa the (b) The public officials of the community, tl 


su yer Is nt ) I tne book, 11 the tea her is iuties, et 
t ver , e book in a pre (c) The different forms of business earried 
scribe Such a state of affairs is n the community, including farming and fi 
nro n i= Uhusual fi 
\ 
" shite I Ai casts Sugvestive Conversations. 
) nN may arranve a morte 
ratio} I ins we work. She will wish (a) The peo le at ome, 
to ul Toe og whatever is most fan The teacher who is sympathetic by nature 
1! four 'sa terest to the children training, notes and appreciates the shyness 
teal er i few. but that all are homesickness with which the ehild suffers 
ve intimate he first enters school, and in a natural, info 
nd of family ties, she way, she begins to talk about the home _ per 
on : nterests as the founda She may introduce the subject somewhat as 
on upol ld She begins at one lows: 
» ON ss vledge as a means *T wonder how many of you have a broth 


rapa \ ! nguace. She may a sister ere at school ? Do vou know what 
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\ 4 ° e ° 
? srade they are in? I should like to know 
names. Let us take turns in telling each 
how many brothers and sisters we have, 
what their names are. How many of you 
a baby brother at home? What is your baby 


ers name? You have a _ baby. sister? 


is her name: How many of you have baby 


ers at homey Can each of you tell me the 


of the baby at your home? 
aby is too little to come to school. Wheu 


erows to be a large boy—as large as you—he 


ome to school, but now he must stay at 


with your mother. Who else stavs at home 


our baby? What is your grandmother’s 


What is your grandfather's name? Tell 
about your grandparents. Does your 


er stay at home? What is your father’s busi- 


ss’ and your father’s and yours? How proud 
fathers must be to have boys large enough 
Will you not be glad when 


ean take some of your work home to show 


t 


ne to school ! 


And when you can tell a pretty 
Ilow 


Just think how surprised 


parents ? 
ry to them like the one we had today ? 
ised| they will be! 

will be when some day you boys and girls 

vour books them.” 


home and read from 


‘) The house itself. 


li might be well to ask the children on the day 
ve the following lessons begin to notice the 
ure of each room at home and try to be 

y to tell all about it the next day. The 

her should guard against arousing anything 


»° 


with or contempt for humble 


scontent 

s. It requires some tact to avoid doing this. 

teacher might say: 

We love our home people and they love us, and 
ve our home and are glad to go back after 

does not matter 


little 


is built of brick or wood, whether there 


ve been away all day. It 


house or a house, 


It is a big 
rooms or only a few. It does net mat- 
ther the furniture is fine or not: it is our 
After 


1 are going to help make a little doll 


ome and we love it just as it 1s. 


here at school and then you can furnish 


use just as you should, perhaps, like to 


zh a house when vou are grown. But today 


s} all of vou to tell me something about 





source of 


Tell me what kind of house it is, 
After a 
while we shall talk of bricks and how they are 


your homes. 
whether it is built of brick or wood, 
made; about lumber, where and how it is pre- 
pared, ete. 

Now, who will tell me about the rooms in 
Which 


(Kitchen, dining-room, 


his house? room do you use most? 
bed-rooms, sitting-room, 
parlor, or hall, etc. ) Well, those are the rooms 
we will talk about. I wish to have someone teil 
make of these rooms. For what 


Tell 


remember to 


Ine What use we 
purpose do we use the kitchen? 
that 


me every 
have 
seen in the kitchen, and. what is its use. What 
Name the 
different articles of furniture in it and their use. 


article of furniture you 


use do we make of the dining-room ? 


Tell the use of the bed-rooms, name the articles 
Now, who will tell 
me all about the sitting-room, the parlor, the 
hall ?” 


of furniture and their use. 


(c) The conveniences of the house, 


In the manner we have described, the teacher 
leads the children to talk of the convenience of 
They tell how their houses are heated. 


the home. 
whether with fire places, stoves, grates or fur- 
naces, whether wood, coal, or gas is used, Op- 
portunities are presented here for giving the 
children thoughts on the value of our forests, in- 
formation as to the nature and origin of coal 
and gas. This may be done in language so sim- 
ple that the young child of six or seven may take 
it all in, understanding and remembering much 
that at first glance might seem beyond him. 

From the: discussion of how the houses are 
heated, it is an easy and natural step to the light- 
ing of the house, whether with candles, lamps, 
eas or electricity. 


The primitive use of “pine- 


knots.” the former use of candles, the manner of 
making and using the latter, descriptions of can- 
dle-moulds, candle-sticks, candle-snuffers: the 
nature 


kerosene oil, the of electricty, 


1 
} 


experiences of thunder storms and lightning—al 
these furnish themes for interesting and profitable 
conversations. 

The talk of the electric lights leads to the dis- 
cussion of the telephone, now so common even in 
country neighborhoods. 

Other household, 


modern conveniences of the 





such as the means of supplying it with water, the 


bath, thy ot water tanks, the sink, the water 
pipes, ete., should be discussed. Few or non of 
the ch ese in their homes, but 
that is all the more reason they should know about 
them 

Lhe l s ) ed to LLix and Nix 
about s l S as the lack OL These 
Conve Lo SUCIL as it 
throwing ie Wast ] the buck door, ete 

lLlow t yu 5 kept cool in summer 
Drillvs l ~ | W1lndows, 1 
Wil \ ul , the screens 
the s s and ( 

(e) | ( ( OUS¢ old. 

The 1 y O e lawns mowed and 
clea t - to make a gar 
erc., ads i ) cupations ol 


Interested ! I ivities of the home. ile 
likes to help do certain things and enjoys telling 
about what he and the other members of Lt 
house! old do. In I S Way the work ot cooking, 
washing, ironing, bed-making, sweeping, dusting, 
milking, churning, sewing, wood chopping, fire- 
making, gardening, etc., may be discussed. The 
father’s work or business may be included in the 
talks, the teacher's tact eing sutheient to omit 
what should 1 is 


The children enjoy recounting the pleasures of 
the home. The teacher can easily lead from the 
discussion of employments to pleasures by saying: 
“None of us work all the time at home, I am sure. 
We have good times there in other ways. Who 
will tel] me some ol tie things you do out of 
(Swinging, racing, see- 


We can do 


1 
} 


doors for amusement? 
sawing, playing with the dog, etc). 


such things when the sun is shinine and the 


weather is fine, but who can tell me what they 


can do to amuse themselves when the day must be 
spent indoors on account of bad weather? (Play- 


° ) 1 } } 
\ } 


Ing with toys, playing h the cat, plaving 
‘house,” “store,” and “school,” and otl 


When I was a child I loved the hour between 


Who ean tell me what 


ler games. ) 


tea-time and bed-time. 


thev do to have a happv time then? (Looking at 


pictures, singing songs, asking riddles, telling 
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stories, roasting apples, popping corn, etc.) 
What do you do on Sunday? (Go to Sun 
school and church service, listen to Bible st 


told by mother, go to walk with father, etc.) 


It Is Lm possible to represent in writing su 


oral exercises as these we have attempt 
deseribe. The questions and suggestions giv 

) { +} ‘ ° ’ 
coming Irom the teacher are only types ol 


such questions and suggestions may be. As 


have said, most ot the talking must be do 
C ( aren, that Is S Crt i purpose ot Su 

ereises, and yet ho representation of the ch 

probable answers and voluntary remarks 
iven he 


Che short s mple sentences into which thi 
Ns provavie answers and ovservations miu 


’ ) . , ; 4) , . . a >| 
Summarized wili be Given tor Dlackboard exe 


n reading under the head of “Seript Read 
! 
i 


Lessons” in another article to appear later 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Such a summary of any subject should 
given as reading exercises until eve 
SUlDMary covers had been als 
between the pupils and the teacher, and all 
facts have been explained by the teacher 
assimilated by the pupils. The conversations 
be very full, as full as the teacher’s time and 
continuation of the children’s lively interest 
permit. But the sentences for reading based u 
the conversations are meager, they must be 
No teacher would attempt the impossible 


} 
+ 


of embodying in a reading exercise at this s 


all that is included in the conversation. 


further, before such sentences are deduced f 
the conversation and given to the child to 
he should have had an opportunity to ex 
some of his ideas upon the subject in some 
of handwork, such as drawing, cutting, 
lolli 


modelling, e 


te. Then, when he does at last 
the short, simple sentence, he will read into 
far more than the mere words express. 

Of such work it has been well said: 
order should always be: (1) Conversation: 
hand expression; (3) word expression (read 
and each sueceeding form should utilize o1 
part of what has been gone over by the form 
ceding.” 

[In her next article Miss Haliburton will discuss 
sions 2. 3 and 4 of Conversation Lessons. — Editor 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


By JHOWARD LEE McBAIN 


he President's special message. On January 
ist, the day on which a goodly number of peo- 
ole throughout the country were straining their 
ars to catch Governor Hughes’s first utterance 
nm national issues—President Roosevelt sent a 
eord breaking message to Congress. It was a 
ngthy, repetitious, and intemperate paper; and 
though it lacked the dignity, the balance, and 
e calm judgment that ought to characterize a 
yaper of state, it nevertheless created a furor of 
Among the President’s 
nost ardent admirers and among his bitterest 


nterest and comment. 
yolitical enemies it found some favor, though for 
ery different Most of the press haa 
uch to say in condemnation of its violence. 
The major portion of the document consisted 
acrimonious attack on “predatory wealth,” 
ind a justification of the President’s attitude 
‘toward the great corporations and the criminal 
ich and his The Standard 
| Company and the Santa Fe Railroad are sin- 
zled out by name, and curiously enough the Pres- 
dent adopts the royal plural when he speaks of 
ir policies,” unless indeed he intended to in- 
ude the Congress that is showing no intention 
‘ carrying his policies out on the eve of a doubt- 
On every page such terms are used 
“cross injustice,” “frightful hard- 


reasons, 


recent defamers. 


ful election. 


yutrage,” 

“criminal misconduct,” “iniquity,” “ab- 
ent conduct,” “hideous wrong,” “sinister of- 
nder,” “puppets,” “bitter and unscrupulous 
criminals,” “swollen pride,” 
en protests,” and “predatory wealth.” 


following quotation illustrates the spirit 


craft,” “wealthy 


e message: 
We attack only the corrupt men of wealth, 
ind in the purchased politician the most 
nt instrument of corruption and in the 
ased newspaper the most efficient defender 


rruption. Our main quarrel is not with 


agents and representatives of the interests. 
derive their chief power from the great 
‘inter offenders who stand behind them. They 
tre out puppets who move as the strings are 
It is not the puppets, but the strong, 


pulled 


cunning men and the mighty forces working 
for evil behind and through the puppets, with 
whom we have to deal. We seek to control law- 
defying wealth; in the first place to prevent its 
doing dire evil to the Republic, and in the next 
place to avoid the vindictive and dreadful radi- 
calism which, if left uncontrolled, it is certain 
in the end to arouse.” 

The assassination of the 
Troubles have been brewing in Portugal for 
some time. Corruption among officials and ex- 
travagance of the court have come near to bank- 
rupting the littke country. With a population 
between five and six millions, Portugal has a 
national debt of $800,000,000. The violence of 
political parties made it impossible for the king 
to secure reforms through the parliament. Last 
May he was bold enough to dissolve parliament 
and establish a dictatorship with Premier Franco 
at its head. There seems little doubt that Por- 
tugal was in need of a dictator. Constitutional 
republicanism had proved a failure. But many 
of the people resented the high handed action of 
the king and his premier, and a party of revo- 
lution became active. 

On February 1st, King Carlos and his family 
were driving through the streets of Lisbon on 
their return to the city from their country 
palace. Their carriage was attacked and the king 
and the, crown prince were slain. The queen 
and the second son were so fortunate as to es- 
cape death. The bloody outrage was probably 
the work of the revolutionists. At any rate 
the late Premier, Franco, has fled the country, 


King of Portugal. 


the remaining son has taken the throne at the 
age of seventeen, and a new ministry has been 
formed. It remains to be seen whether the na- 
tion will be able under such discouraging cireutu- 
stances to reach anything like political equili- 
brium and to institute the reforms that are so 
much needed. The latest reports are that the 
Portuguese colonies in Africa are in a state of 
restless apprehension. 

The end of the United States in Culba. See- 
retary of War Taft has forwarded to the Presi- 
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dent the ré port of Governor Magoon on the sit- 
Cuba. It that the 


basis 


uation in island has 


seems 


now been placed upon a firmer for the 


successful operation of popular government. The 
President announces that under no circumstances 
Cuba be continued later 


will American control i 


than February 1, 1909. He evidently has deter- 
the settlement of the Cuban situation 
shall not be left for h 


retary Taft thinks that the 


mined that 


in office. Sec- 


~ Successor 


‘ensus taking will 


JOURNAL 





OF EDUCAPION 


not be completed before some time this spring AD 
that the local elections will, therefore, be deferred I »' 
until June. and the election of the President unt] 
lecember. 

The American press as a whole appears to ap- 
plaud the President’s determination to turn the Mc 
island over to its own people at the earliest possi. ; 
ble moment by the withdrawal of the Americar . 
troops. The press of Havana, however, has r 


ceived the news with very general disapproval! 


AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Cassius Jackson Keyser, Ph. D., Adrian Profes- 


sor of Mathematics at Columbia University, deliver- 
ed a lecture in Madison Hall, January 28, on Mathe 


matics He discussed the 


scope and recent develop- 
relation to other 


ments of the scienc: its 


funda- 


mental subjects of study, ete., making on the whole 
a most entertaining, instructive, and practical ad- 
dress on difficult subject. 

Professor William M. Thornton, Dean of the En 
gine Department. made an address in Winches- 
ter, Va., on February 11, at the annual banquet of 
the Cha s Rouss Fire Company Dr. Thornton 
spoke ay iately of Mr. Rouss’s many benefac 
tions, and of the good they are accomplishing at 
the Univ ity of Virginia and elsewhere. The Win- 
chester press declared the address to be one of the 
most polished and eloquent ever listened to in that 
place 

On Saturday, February 22,—Washington’s birth 


dayv,—lectures were suspended from 12: 30 to 2 P. M., 
and an address appropriate to the occasion was de- 


livered in Cabell Hall by Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of 


the American Review of Reviews 
During January and February President Alder 
man has spent a considerable portion of his time in 


Richmond, in the interests of the University and of 


public education in general 

The annual catalogue of the University was is 
contains within its 259 
interest to 


and may be 


sued on February first It 


large pi much information of per 


iZes 


sons educated or seeking education, 


had request by those desiring it 


The 


upon 
School 
1Sth 
information may 
Summer 


High 
June 


University Summer School for 
begins on 


Full 
Director of 


Principals will 


till July 3ist 


Teachers and 


and continue 


he obtained by addressing the 
School, Charlottesville, Va 

Dr. H. M. Mellhany, for five years General 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at the University, resigned his position at the be- 
ginning of the year, in order to engage fn other 
related: and he has been succeeded as 


tev 


closely 


work 


General Secretary by Mr. Herbert Massey Peck, 1 oit 
prominent student in the Law Department. John H 

Neff, former captain of the football team, has beer n 
elected president of the Association to succeed Mr il 
Peck. ('n 
held a You 


Virginia in the debate to be 


the University on April 3d, with a team from 


To represent 


Johns 


Hopkins, the following men have been chosen: Dé 
Roy Ransom Fonville, Burlington, N. C.; Maurice | 
Hirsch, Houston, Texas; Thomas. Slater Settk 1 
Mint Hill, Va.; and Harry Hadley Thurlow, Buffa ! 
Ny. © the last being alternate. 

The Arcadians, the University Dramatic Clu 

lave recently presented the musical comedy, La & 

ena, with great success before crowded houses 


Staunton, Charlottesville, and elsewhere 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 

the daily drill and parade ha: 
inclement weather 
The gymnas 
work has been kept up steadily. The physical 
corps is excellent, and the militar» is 


The regularity of 


of late been interrupted by 


the cadets have not lacked exercise. 
dition of the 
fully up to its usual high standard. 

The efficiency of the heating and lighting 
recently installed has been thoroughly tested e 
and other buildings 


barracks, mess hall, library 


nected with the plant have been at all times 
fectly comfortable, and the bath-rooms, of % 
there have been several edded in the past yea 


well supplied with hot water day and night 
furnishings for the new librar) 
expected to arrive soon. This building, consti 


at a cost of $35,000, was opened for the first 


Handsome 


last November. 

Col. E. W. Nichols, acting 
recently returned from Richmond, 
tended the joint session of the Finance Commi 
of the House and the Senate. He presented the I 
of the institution, and applied for an increase 0! 


superintendent 
where he 


no 


ig 








pring 4D 
ferred pl 


EF until 


CK, & 
in H 


peer 


1 Mr - 


‘he 


ection of the post adjutant, and is now in the 
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ial appropriation, and also for a special appro- 
‘ion for building a new chemical laboratory and 
w hospital. 
H. C. Ford, head of the department of Eng- 
has consented to write for the new library of 


ithern literature, a biographical sketch of Frances 


rtney Baylor. 


new catalogue has been prepared under the 


nds of the publishers 


nt meeting 


inion 


Tnion 


ying, of 


rors 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


n Friday, February 21, the mid-winted “Com 


ncement” held every vear, in honor of the Father 


Country, was appropriately celebrated by a 
of the literary societies—the 
and the Philanthropic—each which, for 
» than a century, has had a continuous and fruit- 
life. The following were the speakers—From the 
the senior orator was Mr. T. K. 
Kayford, West Virginia, and the Junior 
Messrs. Gilmer, of Pulaski, 
and W Mann, Jr., of Nottoway. Va 
Philanthropic Society was represented by 
Robert O. Lucke, ef Riehmond, as Senior orator 


His 
two 
of 


Society 


were Graham 


Hodges 


by Messrs. Neal Williams, of Wytheville, Va. 
A G. Lowry. of Abingdon, Va., as Junior ora- 
Rev. W. J. King, the new pastor of College 


is making a fine impression and is already 


g a splendid work 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


registration of the present session shows that 
student body of Washington and Lee is distrib- 
than ever, as the following 


over a Wider area 
le will show: 

Virginia PEEL NE 
WeSE VITRINER « os.05 6 seek 6S Sse 45 
TUE. oats nie ea tre hae 24 
NNN Lo eooiias es ikodic dG RRS RE eee 24 
RIORIN sid v aw Grad os waist es eee 22 
EAM fad eho. uniire sia ee Ghee Rice he 19 
CO) a ene eee eee ere 18 
TIN 6628.3 los eigen SS ee ee 15 
DURE ca senke ds dure wems 13 
PRMNANB aah Ridin say spd ar is. ois Wein hs Neier 12 
ne ee ere 9 
NOPE GNOURB s 64.656 cose ec won 9 
District: OF CONMMDIA. 6.65.0 5660420004 8 
PORGRVIVRIMA osc css cndcnwssansces's 8 
RRO oo races cro pinie aatenna nie keane 6 
IN 6 acc P aia veasig apo sia eoraaiela whe 5 
NEW GD cceckwiiuesetaareunan's 5 
PUN DS oie wade pl atiane niceties 3 
IN ss 5105 Tis Shin aweieeaknes 2 
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Mexico 


PSS Te Tee Tere . , 1 
CIID iis sics Shcavere ce xen ees 1 
GE eicceicnys a Ee et 
0 ee Siglie ca aigaen 1 
I ooh is go ak ates area eA ects I 
Oklahoma .......... : ae i 
SE a eee a eee ae i 
rr rrr ee 1 
South Carolina .......... ae 2 
Canal Zone, C. A......... ! 
ere ' I 

{a ne reper tent nee 475 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


April 2d is the seventieth anniversary of the open- 
ing of Emory and Henry College. On that day the 
new Fitting School Building will be formally opened. 
A number of the distinguished alumni of the classes 
of more than fifty vears ago wili participate in the 
exercises of the day 
established a course 
Senior ticket for the de 
sree of Bachelor of Arts. Sixteen men are taking 
this course the present session. Invitations have 
heen issued to all old Emory and Henry men to at 
tend the “Home Coming,” June 9th. All alumni, are 
invited to be preent at this reunion 

Dr. J. P. McConnell, professor of history, is pre 
paring a biographical sketch of President William 
tlenry Harrison for the Library of Southern Litera 


ago the college 
elective as a 


Three vears 


in pedagogy, 


ture 

ROANOKE COLLEGE 
the 
Cannaday, of the chair 


The third menthly lecture in Faculty course 
was delivered Prof. C. B. 
of Latin, who treated with insight and sympathy the 
theme, “The Appreciation of the Beautiful.” 

The annual celebration of the Ciceronian Literary 
Society was held Saturday, February 22: There 
were five speakers, members o/ the Senior class, two 
of whom dehated the question of ship subsidies 

The annual address before the college Y. M. C. A 
was delivered Sunday night, February 234d, Rev 


J. GC. Shenks. of Concord, N. C 


by 


by 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE 


Architects and builders have been paying frequent 
visits to Hollins, of late, and we are much interest- 


ed to note that the site for the Charles lL. Cocke 
Memorial Library Building has been decided upon 
and the plan offered by Mr. Edward G. Frye, of 


i.vnchburg, Virginia, has been accepted. Work will 
hegin upon this building, as soon as the weather 
permits, and, at the same time, plans for enlarging 
the present chapel will be taken into consideration 
The twenty-first of February, being the birthday of 


Dr. Charles L. Cocke, the trustees of Hollins, ten 
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years ago, responding to the petition of the Student 


Body, made the day a Hollins-National holiday, and- 


as such it has been kept ever since. This year, the 
88th of the illustrious Founder, and the 65th of the 
Institution, the day was beautifully celebrated,— 
the buildings being in gala attire, general receptions 
being held throughout the afternoon in all the dor- 
mitories, a beautiful dinner served in the artistical- 
Iy decorated dining-room at 6.30 in the evening, 
the Glee Club furnishing music between courses. 
Many inspiring toasts, among them one from Dr. 
A. T. L. Kusian, Secretary of the Faculty, to the 
Founder of the school, and an address before the 
Student Body, at eight o’clock, in the Chapel, by 
Prof. E. O. Lovett. of Princeton University. A bril- 
liant reception in the parlors at ten o’clock held by 
the President made a fitting and dignified close to 
a full day of enjoyment. 

Much fine coasting and skating have been enjoyed 
by the students and officers during this very typical 
Virginia winter, and the air from the snow-clad 
mountains has brought health and vigor to many 
a seeker after physical health along with mental 
attainments 


SWEET BRIAR INSTITUTE 


Mr. Charles F. Underhill, of New York, gave an 
excellent and enjoyable recital of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor on the evening of January 20th. 

The mid-year examinations began on January 21st 
and continued throughout that week. 

With the opening of the second term, six new pu- 
pils were enrolled, and one more is to report in a 
few days, so that the total enrollment to date is 103. 
Last session the total enrollment was 52. According 
to states, the attendance this year is distributed as 
follows: Virginia 50, West Virginia 7, Indiana 7, 
Ohio 5, New York 5, South Carolina 4, Texas 4, 
Pennsylvania 4, Tennessee 3, North Carolina 2, Michi- 
gan 2, Mississippi 2, Colorado 2, New Jersey 1, Mary- 
land 1, Florida 1, Illinois 1, Kansas 1, Washington 
(State) 1 Thus are 19 different States represented 
in the list, from New York as far south as Florida 
and Texas, and as far west as Washington on the Pa- 
cific Coast 

At a meeting of the Campbell county teachers in 
Lynchburg on February 14th, Dr. McBryde took the 
place of Superintendent Eggleston, who was _ pre- 
vented from heing present, and gave a lecture on 
“Glimpses of the Home and Haunts of Scott and 
Burns,” illustrated by lantern slides made from his 
own kodak pictures taken on a bicycle tour through 
England and Scotland. Dr. McBryde has also been 
requested to prepare a sketch of Miss Mary Green- 
way McClelland, of Nelson county, for the new Libra- 
ry of Southern Literature, of which Professor 
Charles W. Kent is literary editor 





Friday evening, February 21st, the Virginia Poly 
technic Institute Glee Club, under the skilled leader 
ship of Professor Francis H. Abbot, gave a delight 
ful concert in the assembly hall. Following the con 
cert, an informal hop was given in the hall of the 
refectory. 

Miss Benedict was recently informed officially py 
the Directors of the Jamestown Exposition that 
Sweet Briar was awarded a silver medal on its ex. 
hibit, the chief features of which were the large and 
handsome pen and ink drawings of the college build. 
ings by the architects, Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, 
of Boston, and a model in relief of the entire group 
of buildings as it will appear when complete. 

In a few weeks, work will be begun on a new dor 
mitory for next session. It will be constructed in 
harmony with the present buildings, according to 
the plans of the original architects, and will contain 
accomodations for at least seventy-five students, be 
sides suites of rooms for teachers and practice rooms 
for pianos 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The intermediate examinations of the college were 
held from January 20th to February Ist. 

Immediately after the close of the examinations, 
many of the students began to count the number of 
weeks, or even days, intervening before the final ex 
aminations and their homeward flight. It is said that 
some of the girls embellish their rooms with strips 
of paper figures, each representing a day interven 
ing before June 3rd, and that it is a daily delight 
to decapitate one of these offending figures and view 
the constantly diminishing line. Nevertheless, the 
college life has its own brightness and charm, and 
events such as the visit of the Young Men’s Chris 
tion Association, the concert of the V. P. I. Glee Club 
ete., have served to add pleasing social features dur 
ing the month of February. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


President F. W. Boatwright reports that about 
$250,000 have been subscribed to the movement to 
increase the endowment fund of Richmond College 
and to build a new Woman’s College. There yet re 
mains to be raised $100,000. Dr. Hening, the General 
Secretary of the Baptist Education Commission, is 
working earnestly to raise this amount during the 
month of March. It is necessary to raise the 
whole amount, $350,000, during this month, in « 
to secure the $150,000 conditional gift of the General 
Education Board of New York city. The movement 
is chiefly to build a Woman’s College, which is t: be 
located in Richmond. 

The attendance at Richmond College is the lar:est 
in its history, now numbering 310 students. he 
Woman’s College has nearly 300 students, so a! 
these two institutions make Richmond a cente: of 
higher education for young men and young wome 
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98; this in the old building. 
mmer, by active co-operation and a fixed determi- 
(ion on the part of the citizens of Harborton and 


LIC SCHOOL AT HARBORTON, ACCOMAC 
COUNTY, VA. 


Contributed by Supt. G. G. JOYNES. 


yr the school year closing July 31st, 1906, the 
public school enrolled for term, per 
uth, 28, with a daily atendance per month for 
m, 20; at a cost per month of $39.72. The 

per pupil in daily attendance per month was 














The New Building. 
During the past 


ity to have a good school, a new school build- 
was erected and paid for, together with land, 
ut asking a dollars aid from State or District 


r the month ending December 31, 1907, the 
lment in the new school was 91; the average 
attendance was 80, and the cost per pupil per 
h in daily attendance, was $1.50. The old 
1 had two teachers part of the session, bal. 


time one. The new school has four. This is 
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an illustration of how the people in a community 
can help the school business, when they see the 
necessity and are in earnest about it. Let us 
commend the action of the Harborton people to 
the many communities in this State that are not 
improving their school conditions as should be 
done, but are waiting for State or District to have 
funds to invest, while their children are growing up 
uneducated. 

This school is being well managed by the follow- 


ing corps of teachers: Miss Hallie Battaille, Miss 
Helen Vaden. Miss Winifred Payne. Miss Susie 
Rogers. 

There are now 18 pupils doing high schoo 
work. 

Superintendent J. S. Phillips, of York county, 
reports ‘the completion and dedication of a new 


It is interesting to note 
the Hampton Monitor 


school building at Grafton. 
the following comment of 
about the work in York: 

“Through the earnest work of Mr. Phillips great 
strides are being made for better educational facili- 
ties for the children of York county. For the past 
week meetings have been held all over the county 
by Mr. Phillips, assisted by Rev. J. E. DeShazo, and 
every citizen in the county is taking an active part 
to bring the York public schools to the front 

Petitions have been circulated in the county ask- 
ing the Legislature to invest the York county board 
of supervisors with the authority to levy a special 
tax of $1 upon every voter in the county to be ysed 
for school purposes. Quite a number of the tax- 
payers have endorsed the petition.” 


From Superintendent C. G. Massey, of Clarke coun. 
ty, we learn that the colored teachers of that coun. 
ty formed a “Teachers’ Association” on the Ist of 
February. The feature of the occasion was an ad- 
dress by Dr. Williams, of the faculty of Hampton 
Institute, and a member of the committee which ad- 
ministers the Slater Fund. Rev. Mr. Hanner, pastor 
of the church in which the meeting was held, made 
a short talk. William A. Thomas presided The 
usual officers were duly elected, and the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at White Post on the first Saturday 
in March. 


Superintendent D. L. Pulliam, of Manchester 
writes: 
“We began the half session of our Grammar 


Schools, February 10, 1908 with the Departmental 
system of instruction. This is a new departure, and 
we expect it to work well and with excellent results 
We have contemplated making the change for sey 
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eral years, but could not institute it until our corps 
of teachers enabled us to distribute the instructors 
We an- 
ticipate success in this work, and greater efficiency 


to meet the requirements of this system. 


in these grades, which means better preparation for 
the advanced work of the High School 

On February 22d, 1908, the Junior Order American 
Mechanics presented to our Manchester High School 
a beautiful fiag The occasion was a brilliant one. 
At least S00 of the order was in the procession, and 
the school Board and invited guests were in the pa- 
rade The ceremonies were elaborate and elegant 
Speeches of presentation and acceptance were made, 
and an oration delivered Appropriate music was 
sung The children participated in the parade and 
exercises.’ 

The mid-winter promotions of the Charlottes- 
ville public schools were made on January 31st. The 
eighth grade classes which graduated from the gram 
mar schools, held simple but interesting exercises 
A short talk was made by Superintendent J. W 
Lane Mr. C. G. Maphis then followed with a brief 
but particularly appropriate address, after which he 
presented the diplomas 

Superintendent W. ID. Smith, of Scott county 
writes: 

Finished a splendid two-room schoolhouse at Clinch- 
port in January Cost about $1,400. A large meet- 


ing for teachers, school officials and citizens an- 





nounced for March 

Our new county treasurer has begun his school 
reports to me in good form. He has the excellent 
help of the ex-treasurer, Jno. E. Smith, and we fee! 
that our school finances are safe in his hands, and 
that the teachers’ interests will be taken care of 

The Greenesville ounts figh School building, k 
cated at Emporia, V: will be completed by March 
th. 190 it is built of brick and stone, sixteen 
rooms. steal reat, all new furniture. Cost of house 
and furnitu not including grounds, $27,500. Su- 


perintendent Maclin says: “We purpose to make this 
one of the best schools in Virginia.” 


Lee and Jackson Day” was celebrated in the pub 


lic schools of Fredericksburg on January 20th, and 
appropriate exercises were held in commemeration 


of the lives and characters of these heroes 


Superintendent Morton, of Newport News, reports 
“Four public night schools for boys and girls have 
just been opened in three different school buildings 
Total enrollment to date is 152. Interest in these 


schools is increasing. The City Council has made an 


especial appropriation for their conduct during the 
If successful, public night 


remainder of the session 





schools will in the future become permanently ident) 
fied with our school system. 

Friday night, January 31st, 1908, the Newpon 
News High Schoo] had its first mid-winter commence 
ment. The semi-annual promotion system is now 
being carried into effect, the result being the grady 
ation of two classes from the High School each yea; 
one in January and one in June. In the January 
class were fifteen, while in the June class there wil] 
be thirteen. Out of a total enrollment of 192 this is 
a splendid record, the hest the school has ever made 
The Hon. Richard Evelvn Byrd delivered the com 


inencement address.” 


Superintendent P. TI. Cowles, of James City, writes 

“The plans for a six-room public school brick 
building at Toano have been approved by the Super 
intendent of Public Instruction, and bids to erect the 
same will be asked for in a few days.” 





THE CIRCUIT OF EXAMINER THOMAS 
Nelson county during February has held a series 
of District Teachers’ meetings. These were all cop 
ducted under the auspices of the District Associa 
tions, working in conjunction with the Count 
Associations. While it is an experiment, it is prov 
ing very satisfactory. 


Patrick county during the month of February has 
tried the same thing with success. The examine: 
of the curcuit arranged these meetings so that he 
could be present at each one, and while the attend. 
ance is not so large as at a single county meeting 
the proportion of teachers from the entire county is 
just about doubled. These small meetings lend them 
selves, also, to very practical work. 


The last week in January a very interesting Insti 
tute was held in Martinsville. A large number of 
teachers were present, special work in drawing, writ 
ing, reading and general methods was done. ‘The 
examiner of the circuit was present, also several 
other workers from a distance. The Institute was 
decidedly a success. 


After some consideration and correspondence 
examiner of the third circuit went over to Lovines 
ton, in Nelson county and met the County Sc!i00 
Board. These school officials had been thinking quite 
a while about a High school for Lovingston. At rhis 
meeting arrangements were completed, applica‘ion 
filed for State aid, and next year here will sec 4 
fiourishing High school for this county seat 18 
will be the only High school in the county 


The Campbell county Teachers’ Association me’ 1) 
Lynchburg on the 14th and 15th of February A 
large number of county teachers were present 41! 
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first day was spent visiting the city schools, 
and. by the way, this is a splendid idea. They were 
4i,\ded into small squads and sent around to the city 
schools in care of a guide. 

Friday night a splendid audience was addressed by 
or S.C. Mitchell, of Richmond, with special music. 
Saturday was given over to the work of the Asso 
iation A large part of the morning was devoted to 

iness, and the afternoon was given to model 
in drawing. writing, reading and _ nature 


here 18 a very commendable movement on foot 

1 the part of the Alumni Association of the Wo- 

n’s College to do what it can to help the rural 
sxhools of Campbell county. A few days ago the 
vaminer was invited to address this Association 
nd suggest to them ways and means of doing some- 

ne worth while for the educational interests of 
‘he county. Since then receptions have been held 
nd conferences which have resulted in great good. 
n other words, the marriage ceremony between the 
ity teachers of Lynchburg and the country teachers 
ff Campbell has been performed. Too frequently 
‘here is little connection between rural teachers and 
eachers in cities and towns. 


south Boston is just completing one of the hand- 
somest school houses in Virginia. We understand 
‘he house was planned and the work supervised by 
Mr Charles M. Robinson, of Richmond. It is certain- 
, mode) school house. 


Krookville District of Campbell county is to have a 
new ten thousand dollar school building ready for 
pancy September the first. 


ab Bottom, in Highland county, will erect a four 
sand dollar building to be ready for next ses- 
‘he way to reach this point is by hack line 
Staunton, fifty-six miles. Two thousand dol- 

of this was raised by private subscription. This 
shows that the people are interested in education. 


\bout a year ago the District Board of Halifax 
ised a site at Oak Level. This site consists of 
ling like seventy acres and an_ eight-room 
ng Two or three small schools have _ been 
iround this point, and the school has been con- 
in this dwelling this winter. We are having 
ins drawn now for a four thousand dollar house 
ill close three more schools another year. 
enrollment has increased three-fold this win- 
t¢ id there is every assurance that it will in- 
two-fold over what it is now, for next winter. 


j } 
1 1 


A e scheme is on foot in fact for the consolida- 
ue ’ schools in Halifax county, and while we are 
worong a little slow just at present, another year 
’ ‘vo will witness splendid results. 
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The people of Brookneal are occupying a new High 
school building, which cost about $6,000. These peo- 
ple are to be congratulated. About $3,000 of this 
money was raised by private subscription. Dr 
Thornhill is principal of the school and is backed by 
4 strong corps of assistants. If more communities 
in the State would take hold of the educational prob- 
lem with as much*determination as the people of 
Brookneal, we would revolutionize matters, educa- 
tionally speaking. 


The Teachers’ Association of Halifax county met 
in South Boston on the 21st and 22d. It was a thor- 
oughly enthusiastic teachers’ meeting. Dr. Chand- 
ler of the Virginia Journal of Education was pres- 
ent and addressed the teachers and citizens in the 
Baptist church on the night of the 21st. 


The examiner of the circuit spent the 18th, 19th 
and 20th in company with Superintendent Barksdale, 
of the above county, in examining roads and locat- 
ing some consolidated schools on the south side of 
the county. They are making very rapid progress 
for consolidation in Halifax. 


The first Teachers’ Institute ever held in Charlotte 
county, met at Keysville on the 21st and 22d, and the 
examiner of the circuit, in company with Dr. Heck, 
of the University, assisted in organizing the teach- 
ers of the county. 

The above statement about First Institute does not 
mean that good educational progress is not being 
made in Charlotte. Quite the contrary is true 
The entire county is thoroughly awakened along 
educational lines, and though the county is small 
two new high schools have been established within 
the last eighteen months 


The Auguste county Teachers’ Association met on 
the 28th and 29th at Staunton. Many excellent ad 
dresses were made. This is one of the strongest as 
sociatiens in the entire State. The examiner of the 
circuit was present and delivered an address to the 
teachers 


HANOVER COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


A teachers’ institute will be held at the Ashland 
High school building on March 26th, and 27th, be 
ginning at ten o’clock A. M., on the 26th. An ex- 
cellent programme has been arranged and there will 
be some good addresses by experts in the various 
branches of public school work. The public general- 
ly is invited to attend. The Hanover county teach- 
ers’ association will be well represented on the pro 


gramme. 
Session 1905-6 there was a two-room graded school 
at Atlee. 


At this school and No. 17 the total enroll- 
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ment was 72; the average daily attendance was 45.9 
and the cost of tuition per pupil per month in aver- 
age daily atiendance was $2.00. Last session (1906- 
7) at the Atlee High school which takes the place 
of these three, the enrollment was 105, average daily 


attendance 61.4 and cost of tuition per pupil in 
iverage daily attendance, $3.03. This session (1907- 
§) up to February ist, 1908, the enrollment is 106, 


average daily attendance 82.6 and cost of tuition per 
attendance is $2.38. 
up-to-date central school at 


pupil in average daily 

The 
Beaver Dam are good. The good people of that place 
are much interest in the matter and are 
showing their interest in a substantial manner 
citizens have offered to contribute fifty dollars each 
fund to supplement’ the 
Others are contribut- 


prospects for an 


taking 
Two 
towards a subscription 
amount available for building. 


ing according to their means 

We have one central school in the county at Old 
Church, which is doing good work and _ running 
smoothly and successfully. The house is built with 


an up-to-date heating and ventilating system and is 
a credit to the monument to 
the efforts of the school board. 


neighborhood, and a 


Last session at the three schools which were dis- 
continued and merged into the Old Church central 
school, the enrollment for the session was 77. Aver- 


or 9 
ovd.o 


age daily attendance and the cost of tuition per 
pupil per month was $2.28. 

At the Old Church central school up to the end of 
January, the enrollment was 105, average daily at- 
tendance 79.3 and cost of tuition per pupil per month 
was $2.28. This includes the cost of wagons. Par- 
ents who paid board and tuition for their children 
at boarding school, can now educate their children 
at home. Let’s have more like it. 

H. Carter Repo, 


Division Superintendent Schools 





EDUCATION CONFERENCE AT CULPEPER 
There will be held an Education Conference of all 
superintendents and teachers of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District at Culpeper, March 18, 19 and 20. A 
tentative programme has been prepared, as follows: 
S—10 P. M. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 
Prayer, Rev. E. W. Winfree. 
Address of Welcome, by Mayor of Culpeper 
Response to same, Chas G. Maphis, State School 
Examiner. 
Address. by Hon. J. D 
Instruction 


Eggleston, Jr., Superin- 


tendent of 


THURSDAY, MARCH 19. 


10 A. M.—1 P. M., MORNING SESSION 


> 


Praver, Rev. E. W. Winfree 
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Subject. The Rural High school, its purposes and 
relation to the graded and ungraded school. Prinej 
pal address, Dr. Bruce R. Payne. 

Five minute addresses. Superintendent M. D. Hal! 
W. G. Stout, M. T. McClure, Fred M. Alexander, G 
T. Mankin, and H. E. Button. 

Subject. School buildings and grounds. Princi 
pal address, Examiner C. G. Maphis. Short discus 
M. Robinson. school architect, Superintend 
Everett, E. M. Rouse. 

Subject. Qualifications of teachers and _ salarie 
commensurate with the same. Principal address, E 
H. Russell, State School Examiner. 

Five minute addresses. Miss L. M. Milstead, T. W 
Hendricks and Superintendent L. M. Shumate. 

2:15—4:30 P. M.. AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Subject. Consolidation of schools and the trans 
portation of pupils. Principal address, Hon J. D 
Xgzleston, jr. Discussion, Superintendent F. T 
West, Superintendent W. C. Marshall. 
dent W. C. Marshall. 

Subject. Our rural schools and agriculture, Mr 
T. O. Sandy, Hon. W. G. Eggborn. 


sions: C. 
ent J. W 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


s—10 P. M., EVENING SESSION 
Prayer, Rev. J. W. Ware. 
Address, Dr. C. W. Kent, University Virginia 
Address, Hon. F. P. Carter, State Senator. 


MARCH 20. 
MORNING SESSION 


FRIDAY, 
9:30 A. M—1 P. M., 


Prayer, Rev. T. N. Wells. 

Model Classes. Conducted by the Faculty of Cul 
peper High school. 

Meeting of the Teachers’ Association of the Eighth 
District. 

Addresses, Dr. Robert Frazer, Mrs. M. S. Moffett 

Report of the Local Associations of the District 


Writing. Miss Clara Emens, Supervisor of writ 
ing. N.. ¥. 

Address, Hygiene of the School, Prof. W. H. Heck 
University of Virginia. 

Drawing in the Rural schools, Mrs. D. N. Read 
Miss Bashford 


2: 15-4: 35 P. M., AFTERNOON SESSION 


manual training practicable in the 
Mrs. Birchhead, Voluntary Rem»rks 


Subject. Is 
rural schools? 


Subject. School libraries and how to secur: the 
same, Prof. A. C. Kimler, D. W. Read, J. D. Harris 
Taxation for Schools. Superintendent J. H. 

am, A. O. Weedon, Geo. C. Round, Superinte 


Jas. E. Clements, Capt. Meade, Atwell Summerv 
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\|\NUTES OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


‘he regular business session of the Virginia State 

feachers’ Association was held Friday, November 

1907 at 10: 30 A. M., in the armory building on 
mmerce street, Roanoke, Va. 

Vice-president, Dr. Ormonde Stone presided. Com- 
mittee composed of ten was appointed to nominate 
ificers for the year 1908. 

(he following resolutions from the Superintend- 

s’ Conference was read: N 

Whereas, The Committee on Teachers’ Pensions 
appreciates the difficulties of providing at once an 
equitable and reasonable system of teachers’ insur- 
ance or pensions and whereas the teachers themselves 
should be largely responsible for the inauguration 
ind maintenance of such a system; be it 

Resolved, That this committee recommends the ap- 
pointment by the chair as a special committee, chosen 
mm account of their especial fitness, to co-operate with 
1 like committee from the Teachers’ Association, to 
report at the next annual conference upon a detail- 
ed plan for a scheme of teachers’ insurance or pen- 
sions. And further be it resolved that the secretary 
of this body at once inform the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of the above action of the Superintendents’ 
Conference.” 


O. B. MEAks 
Ricu’p A. DoBIE 
Cuas. M. Hazen 
Committee. 
los. H. Saunders, of Norfolk, moved 

‘That the Executive Committee appoint a com- 
mittee to act in accordance with the above resolu- 
tions. When said committee shall be appointed, the 
secretary of this association shall notify the Presi- 
ient of the Superintendents’ Conference.” 

‘he motion was duly seconded and carried, 

Section 3. Article II of the Constitution was chang- 
ed to read as follows: 

‘The State Association shall include the following 
iepartments: 

Conference of Primary Teachers, Conference of 
Grammar Teachers, Conference of Rural Teachers, 
Conference of High school and college representa- 
tives. Each department shall have its own constitu- 
tion and by-laws strongly linking it to the State As- 
sociation, and shall elect its own officers at each an- 
nual meeting.” 

\rticle IX of the Constitution was changed to 
id as follows: 

‘he Executive Committee shall consist of the 
ers of the State Association and the presidents 

he several departments. 

‘tion 4 of the By-Laws was changed to read as 

)WB: 


cal associations shall pay to the State Asso- 
nm annually twenty-five cents per member.” 
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Section 10 of the by-laws was changed to read: 

“Each member present shall have a right to vote 
unless there be a demand for a roll call by at least 
five members, in which case the representatives of 
a local association and the officers of the State As- 
sociation shall be entitled to one vote each; and 
those members of the State Association not connected 
with a local association shall be entitled to one twen 
ty-fifth of a vote each. Such members shall pay an 
annual fee of fifty cents.” 

The suggestion of the executive committee that the 
matter of a Teachers’ Bureau be deferred until the 
next annual meeting was, upon motion, adopted 

The executive committee suggested that the mat 
ter of compulsory education be referred to a special 
committee for a report at the next annual meeting 
Upon motion the suggestion was approved. 

Prof. R. H. Sheppe, of Big Stone Gap, moved, 

“That the president of the association confer with 
the Department of Education with the view of mak 
ing some arrangement for College Extension Work 
among the teachers of Virginia.” 

The motion was duly seconded and carried 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Prof. D. W. Read, chairman of the committee or 
nominations, submitted the following report: 


President. Jos. H. Saunders, Norfolk 
Secretary. J. H. Binford, Richmond. 
Treasurer. N. P. Painter, Roanoke. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


First District. Jas D. Nock. 
Second District, J. R. L. Johnson. 
Third District. A. B. Chandler, Jr 


Fourth District. C. B. Bowery. 

Fifth District. P. S. Barnes. 

Sixth District. J. W. Miller. 

Seventh District. Prof. Ormonde Stone 
Eighth District. J. D. Harris. 

Ninth District. R. H. Sheppe. 

Tenth District. J. G. Jeter. 


The above named officers were unanimously elected 
for the year 1908. 

The retiring president, Prof. F. B. Fitzpatrick, of 
Pulaski, was tendered a rising vote of thanks for 
his successful work during the year in which he 
presided over the affairs of the association. 

A committee was appointed to inform Mr. Jos. H 
Saunders of his election as president of the associa- 
tion and to conduct him to the platform. Mr. Saun 
ders accepted the presidency in a graceful and elo 
quent speech. 

The regular business of the association being com 
pleted, the programme of the previous day was taken 
up. 

J. H. BINFORD, 
Sec’y State Teachers’ Association 
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CITIZENS’ LEAGUES 
Reports furnished by MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Secretary 
of Co-operate Education Association 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
LEAGUE 


LAWRENCEVILLE 


The Lawrenceville School Improvement League 
was organized by Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, in October 
1906 It directed its energies during the session of 
1906-1907 towards the establishment of a library in 
the Lawrenceville High School. The league secured 
the books and the School] Board gave a bookcase and 
fitted up a room in the school building. A member 
of the league acting as librarian, this little library 
was kept open one hour each Friday afternoon during 
the summer months, and two hundred and seventy- 
tive books were read by the little people during their 
acation 

The league met for reorganization on September 
17. 1907 The officers of last vear were re-elected, 
and the work chosen for the current year was to raise 
money to buy large dictionaries for the Assembly 
Hall and some of the other rooms of the school, and 
then to continue the making of a library 

On October seventh, the league gave a reception 
in the beautiful school building to the country teach- 
ers who were at that time assembled in the town to 
ittend a meeting of the Teachers’ Association. This 
was done with the hope of inspiring the teachers 
to work for the establishment of leagues in other 
parts of the country 

On the evening of October 8th, a public meeting 

the league was held, at which an interesting pro- 
gramme was carried out, and Dr. Messenger, of State 
lemale Normal School, addressed the citizens of the 
town, taking as his subject. “The Practical Side of 


Public Education 


The league at present enrolls forty-one members 
Something has heen accomplished and more is 
planne 

Mrs N L. Claiborne is president of the league 


EDINBURG LEAGUE 


Che Edinburg League, organized by Mr. Charles G 
Maphis in October. 1905. in 1906 raised the money 
to wainscoat and paper two of the school rooms 
After this it placed in the school a good organ and 
a bookcase, and over two hundred books. Two rooms 
were calsomined, and two cases of minerals were 
secured from the Smithsonian Institute at the begin- 
ning of the present session. and a large and beautiful 
flag was raised in October The league enclosed the 
grounds by putting up forty-three panels of wire 


fencing: then planted eighteen maple trees. The 
grounds have been greatly improved and some shrub- 
berv has been planted. and water put on both floors 


of the building. The water alone cost over one hun 
dred and fifty dollars, and the league has paid fo 
it all but eighteen dollars. The money has been 
raised by dues, subscriptions, entertainments, etc 
The dues are twenty-five cents a year. The member 
ship, ninety. The league holds monthly meetings 
and has had two public meetings this winter, which 


were well attended and much appreciated 


LOUISA CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 


The league of Louisa determined last fall that the 
school must have a new building, so the members 
went to work. They first secured pledges of $200 each 
from ten gentlemen, then solicited the aid and inter 
est of the citizens generally, to raise the remaining 
$1,000.00. But before that was finished it was found 
that an additional $1,000.00 was necessary, sO a com 
mittee was appointed to make a list of the citizens 
of both the town and county, and their names wer 
divided among those who were willing to solicil 
funds. Thus, a pretty thorough canvass of the coun 
try was made, and the efforts were rewarded by se 
curing pledges for the $4,000.00 by the latter part of 
March. 

The league then requested the District Schoo 
Board to borrow $3,000.00 of the Literary Fund 
which, with the money raised by the league, and the 
sale of the old school building, gave $8,000.00, wit! 
which to purchase a lot and build the new house. A 
desirable lot was procured, and now the pupils ar 
housed in a beautiful and commodious Virginia 
granite building, with all modern improvements 

While it is true a number of citizens, not members 
of the league, aided very materially in soliciting thes: 
funds, it was begun and chiefly carried on by the 
league During the year the league has also pu! 
chased twenty new desks for the school, and shal 
continue to help in furnishing it, as fast as funds 
can be raised 

Number of members on roll twenty-three. All pa) 
their dues regularly, and when the faithful few «: 
on them to heip in any special work, they seem 
terested and willing. 

Miss Ellen H. Kent is president of this leag 
Mrs. W. R. Goodwin, secretary. 


DANVILLE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Danville Educational Association, unde! e 
able direction of Mrs. William Taylor Harris, is 
dertaking to bring about the building of a new sc! 
The association numbers seventy-five, and bas 4 
record of diligence and practical work, which is m5! 
encouraging. 

The officers besides Mrs. Harris, who is presid: "\! 
are: Mr. W. P. Hodnet, vice-president; Mr. Ha! 
Fickler, secretary; and Mr. W. T. Swann, treasu 
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‘versity of Virgina, 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, 





EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, D. C.L., LL. D., President. 


(he following departments ofstudy are represented 


| 

| The College 
| Department of Graduate Studies 
| Department of Engineering 
Department of Law 

Department of Medicine 
Department of Agriculture 


For further information and Catalogue address, 


Howard Winston, Registrar 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 








LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kindergarten Materials, Helps for Primary 
Teachers, Water Color Paints, 
Drawing Supplies. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Kindergarten Story Books, Song Books, 
Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, 
Color, etc. 


The Bradley Catalogue is a guide and 
reference book invaluable to the 
teacher who wishes to keep in touch 
with the newest ideas and appliances 
for kindergarten, primary and water 
color work. Sent free on request. 
WRITE FOR IT. ——~——— 











MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 








Correspondence from Virginia and vicinity should 
be sent to our Philadelphia office, 1209 Arch street. 














| Sehool Supplies by Mail 














(Agents Not Wanted) 


SUPERINTENDENT, 
TEACHER, 
r COFIMISSIONER, 
@ SCHOOL BOARD and 
PATRON— 


Our Price Bulletin—a lrice-List of Practical 
Things—yours for the asking. 


Ask About Our Great Universal Chart Otfer 





TAKE NOTICE!—Maps, Globes, Charts, 

ackboarding, and a general line of School 

Supplies at Wholesale and Manufacturers’ 
rices. West stock on the market. 


WE GIVE YOU YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 


WRITE TO-DAY TO 


CONTINENTAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
79 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The “‘Peerless’’ Map Case 


is a Peerless Map Case. 


Ht takes up perpendicularly only six inches of wall 


space 
It as a revolving top whieh is dust proof 
It contains eight up-to-date maps published in 1907 


(Any map ean be brought to the front of the case 
for use by merely touching the cylinder upon 


which it revolves. 
It is the only perfect map case mad: 


It is cheap—ease and eight new maps selling for 


$30.00. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Company, 
Largest School Supply House in the State, 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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A Natural Evolution in Teaching Arithmetic 


Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics 


















By William J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 








Published in Two Forms, A Two Book and a Three Book Series. 


Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics do not rely on the “informational” 
value of their problems for claim to special merit. 

They devote every page to arithmetic; other subjects are not taught 
principally, and arithmetic only incidentally. 

They do not devote valuable time to foolish fads and hobbies, nor do 
they aim to give a maximum amount of heterogeneous information in a 
minimum amount of space. 

They do not half teach each topic and then postpone its applications. 

They drive home facts and principles immediately by plenty of 
practice. 

It is quite impossible in this series to find problems in the First 
300k which are 50% more difficult than problemsin the Third Book—a 
fault not uncommon in other text-books on arithmetic. 

The problems are not numerical puzzles, nor are they based on 
















unreal conditions. 

They are made up from actual studies of the industries and occupa- 
tions of men, women, and children. 

3ewildering statistics, very large numbers, and problems of undue 
difficulty are omitted. 

In these books, butter is not sold by the ounce, nor the weight of a 
coat subtracted from that of a boy, and 33} men or 622 books is never 
the correct answer to a problem. 

They do not goto a foolish extreme with regard to everyday problems 
and their applications, but give the business applications in use at the 
present time in business houses. 

They represent not a revolution in methods, but a natural evolution. 
























AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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THE LATEST PHYSIOLOGIES 








Lippincott’s 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ist Book in Physiology 
2nd Book in Physiology 
3rd Book in Physiology 


These books were written by Dr. J. A. Culler, of 
Miami University. Oxford, Ohio. They are care 
fully graded to the needs and the comprehension 
of pupils of the various grades. The First Book can 
be profitably used by any child that can read fairlv 
well; the Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
pupils in the highest grades in high schools, acade- 
mies and normal schools; and the Second Book 
fully supplies the needs of pupils of the inter- 
mediate grades, The treatment of alcohol and 
narcotics is strong, logical and sensible. The phy 
sical side of this subject has been given due promi- 
nence. 


NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


Lippincott’s 
New Gazettcer 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


PHILADELPHIA 





Practical Text Books 


The Webster-Cooley Two-Book Course in Language 
Grammar and Composition. 





This course is based on the inductive study of lan 
guage from good literature. It provides five years’ work 
in English. 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book 
(Just Published) 


This Spelling Book is based upon a vew plan, which 
assures the masteryfof all essential words. 


The Beginners’ Primer 
(Just Published) 


This Primer excels others in the amount of reading 
material, and in the amount of children’s classic litera- 
ture included. It has many new features.| 


Tappan’s Our Country’s Story 


This is an interesting and§jpractical elementary 
history of the United States. 


Riverside Literature Series 

This series now {comprises over two hundred vyol- 
ee and provides reading material for all grades of 
scnools, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston New York 





‘hicago 











Books that Stand the Test 





| The geographical stand- 
s 

rrye's ard for the English- 

| Geographies speaking world. 








In Indiana, Georgia, Montana, Mississippi and 
south Carolina, Frye’s Geographies are adopted for 
exclusive use in the publie schools. 

in Virginia and Delaware Frye’s Geographies 
are on the list of text-books authorized for use in 
he publie schools, 

Cuba, Porto Rieo and the Philippines are using 

ese books by government authorization. 





—— “The coming Arithme- 
Smith’s -* 
Arithmetics 


ties for Elementary 


Sehools.’ 





sed in such representative places as New York 
y Pittsburg, Pa., Asheville, N. C., New Haven 
| Hartford, Conn., and Worcester, Mass. 


GINN & COMP 





The Mother 
Tongue 


By Professor Kittredge 
and Miss Sarah Arnold 











The experience and scholarship of the authors 
render these books notable among all language 
books now published. Class-room use has proved 
that the”*best results are obtained with this series, 
and teachers and pupils are enthusiastic over it. It ac- 
cords with the best modern ideas of teaching English 
in common schools 





A Series which is each 
day gaining in populari- 
ty. It has recently been 

Writing adopted in Washington, 
D. C., and Cambridge, 


Books 
Massachusetts 
An important characteristic of the series is that 


it does not sacrifice for legibility the speed of the old 
fashioned slant systems. 


ANY, Publishers, 


The Medial 











70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Most Popular Physiologies in Use. 








Adopted in Eight States 





1 KANSAS TEXAS VIRGINIA 

5 SOUTH CAROLINA UTAH OREGON : 
fe) LOUISIANA TENNESSEE 

2 E. T. FArrCHILD, State Superintendent of Schools in Kansas, says: ‘‘From the informa- : 
© tion received at this office, the _ Krohn Physiologies adopted and now in use in 

(ss) Kansas are proving extremely satisfactory. They are meeting the approval of teachers, 

5 particularly because they deal largely with the practical and important phases of this subject c 
C5 S) 
5 
fy) 
5) 
S) 


especially because stress is laid “en the laws of health and the prevention of diseases 


have heard no criticism whatever. Ta 
The courses in Physiology and Hygiene in over one-sixth of the Elementary Schools of the United States : 
are now based on the KROHN PHYSIOLOGIES. ; 





Published by D. APPLETON & COMPANY  & 
: 136 Fiery AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. fe 
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txamination on the new PROFESSIONAL COURSE OF STUDY 


Will be held July next. Teachers of Virginia who expect to take this exam 
ination should read Sabin’s Common Sense Didactics, which has been 
accepted by the State Education Department as the Required Book on 























Pedagogy. 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania, says: 
~ 
‘Whenever the instruction in pedagogy becomes so profound that teachers can- = 
not apply it in the school work, it is useless for practical purposes. Henry Sabin’s & 
Common Sense Didactics is written in a style that every teacher can under- 
stand. Its precepts can be applied in every school-room. Every page is indicative ¥ 
of extensive reading, sound scholarship, and good common sense."’ So -% 
I ; s 
QP sd 
Oa > err 
~ Oh eee > = 
PRICE, $1.00 we | Se 
’ , 9 < +e OSS 
ty Sse & 
ES 2h Sd8 
¥  - 2s Ss 
and, Me ompany .°.< 
9 wv ans SS ss Sf Pig 
So Po Fe SLL 
FW eo os 
142 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK oo IF SGP oF. 
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OUR LANGUAGE 


A Three-Book Course in English 








SNES 





SNEED. 


’ 
4 








Book One—By Lida B. McMurry and F. T. Norvell. 
| Book Two—By C. Alphonso Smith, Ph. D. 

| Grammar—By C. Alphonso Smith, Ph. D. 
| 





SOME NO'TABLE OPINIONS 


When a book appears bearing the name of | believe the revolt against the study of gram 
Mrs. MeMurry on the title page, every teacher mar was a good thing twenty years ago. That 


NEN ENEN EN ENED ENED 


hould know it is not to be passed over lightly. revolt has made possible such a splendid book 

| The author’s books are so full of the school- as professor Smith’s. I wish for it great success 

(‘s | room atmosphere that one can almost see the —Dr. Evwin A. AtprrmMan, President University 
| children at work. This book [Book One] is a 0f Virginia. 

tep by step process in teaching our language It is an admirable series.—Journai or Epuca 


TION, Boston. 

The use made of games, riddles, pictures, 
unfinished stories, children’s experiences, is in 
the right direction. Especially good for vital 
introduction of formal drill are the lessons on 


youngest children. And so clear and logical 

every progressive step that the primary 
eacher has only to follow it to bring her 
children to a point of excellence in this branch 
rarely attained even in the higher grades. The 
mphasis on the paragraph, that stumbling 
lock to teachers themselves, is particularly 
aluable. The letter writing, punctuation, cor- 


the months, the seasons, and the hardware 
store; the former necessitating use of capital 
letters, the latter of quotation marks The 




























PRs) ; wane choice of pictures and selections is excellent, as 
ction of the co oO ors j n’s ; Ra 
= * h a — are also the suggestions to teachers.—FRANCES 
: veech, are all worth the study of everybody JenKINS, Baltimore Teachers’ Training School 
who is trying to teach the English language [ find on every page !Grammar] convincing 
\ rhe pages are not overloaded with cheap pic- evidence 
ires, but every one means something to arouse 1. That the author understands not ynly 
he interest of the child and make him want to present_.day conditions in the English language 
talk “Playing Doctor,’ “The Arab and His but also the historical development of the lan 
Horse,’ and “Great Expectations” are beautiful guage which has resulted in those conditions; 
u ull-page color pictures not often found in or- 4nd 
on : 9 The q scceede j "eS ing 
Nn linary text-books. The Suggestions for Teach- 2. That he has succeeded in presenting a 
s” at the end of the book are timely, and difficult subject in a very original and interest 
sympathetic in tone, as one teacher talks with ing way, making it, at the same time, thorough- 
inother.—PrIMARY Epucation, Boston. ly practical and teachable 
Your Primary Language is splendid.—Miss Eva These *two considerations raise the books, in 
r Lee, Washington. my opinion, above all others in its field as a 
. 
it gives me very sincere pleasure to bear text-book of formal English grammar for the 
earty testimony to the efficiency and teacha- schools.—Dr. Tromas P. Harmson, Chair of En 
eness and attractiveness of this book [Gram- glish, Davidson College, N. ¢ ’ 
ar| as a text-bock for the rational study of OUR LANGUAGE 
English language. I have seen nothing 4 
ns Aagra ers ; : es Rirst Book Cloth, 204 pages. Four full-page 
+ er in the twenty years that I have given pictures in colors: numerous pictures in black 
P ought to school and college text-books. I be- and white. Price, 40 cents. 
ve that the return to the rational study of gycovn Book. Cloth. 240 pages. Price, 45 cents 
English language is a good thing, just as Grawuar. 260 pages. Price, 50 cents 
8. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- — \. 
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Virginia Virgoplate Blackboards 


that will never become slick or greasy. 


School Old Dominion Dustless Crayons, Maps, Globes, 
Su pply Charts, Fox’s Civil Government, Primary Read- 


ing, Arithmetical, etc. 


The largest and only house in the South devoted to School Supplies. 
210 North Eighth Street Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Education the exclusive contract for fur 


nishing school desks and recitation seats to the public schools for 


two years ending May 29, 19u9. 
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College and School Catalogues. 
Announcements, Invitations 
School Work of Every 


Description 


Clyde W. Saunders 


Printer and Publisher 


1116-1118 Cary Street 


Richmond, Virginia, U.S. A. 





205 E. Broad St. 





P.O. Box 258. ‘Telephone 120 


\ J 





ESTABLISHED 1842. 


—THE ARTISTIC— 


“STiErr 


heads the list of the highest grade 


PIANOS 


used in 171 leading American 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Sold direct from the factory to the home. 
Call or write for our special catalogue 
and price list £2 &2 &2 £2 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


L. B. SLAUGHTER, Mgr. 


* Richmond, Va 
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A Partial List of The Macmillan Company’s : 
PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL = 


TEXT BOOKS 





—— 
——— 





: Baker and Carpenter’s 
: Language Readers 
ra 
Franklin T. Baker 


and 


Geo. R. Carpenter 





— 


Chancellor's Graded 
Spellers 
By 


William E. Chancellor 





First Book in Arithmetic 
and Advanced Arithmetic BS 
bs : 

Jno. W. Hopkins # 

and of 


P. H. Underwood # 





Modern Course in Eng- 
% lish—in two books 


Henry P. Emerson 


and 


Ida C. Bender 





Elementary and 
by Advanced Geographies 


By RALPH S. TARR 


and FRANK M. McMURRY 


New Intermedial 
Writing Books 
By ote 
L. D. Smith # 
and ss 
H. P. Smith # 








= Physiology for Beginners 
: and Lessons in Hygienic 
= Physiology 
: By 


W. M. Coleman 





New American Music 
Readers 


By 


F. Zuchtmann 





Elements of Agriculture = 
By : 
W. C. Welborn # 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


: 64-66 Fifth Avenue 
: CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK : 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Correspondence most cordially Invited 





: Represented by 


: Box 675 


s 
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W. T. HODGES 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | Box 7 


Represented by 


See eesreereeeeeeseeeeses 


W. S. GOOCH 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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Invite Attention to their Standard Texts 


AUTHORIZED FOR 


USE IN VIRGINIA 








THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By Epwarp G. 


Seon ls, B OOk i, n 


The series that is the standard the country over. 
Insures correct pronunciation, large vocabulary, ac- 
curate spelling, and expressive reading, 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 


Warp, late Superintendent of | 


By Saran Lovuisg Arnouv, Dean of Simmons | 


Colle qe, Boston ; 
Schools, Boston. 

A charming book. that makes the echild’s intro- 

duction to the printed page a delight from the start. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


Lovuisk 
ly Superintendent of Schools, 


By SARAH 
GILBERT, former! 
Rochester, St. Paul, Newark. 

A unique series, 
a love for the world’s best literature. 
in pedagogy, interest and beauty. 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


By Ei ranor Suitn, Lead of Musie Department, 


Unive rsity of Chucaao. 
The series that stands for the revival of singing 
in the schools. All teechnieal instruction is based on 
delightful songs, reflecting the interests of the child. 


formerly Superintendent of 


ARNOLD and Cnarves B. | 


specially designed to develop | 
Unequalled | 


MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 
By J. A. C. Cuanpvusr, LL, D., Editor, Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
An inspiring, impartial story of the development 


of the State and its contribution to American history, 
making for better citizenship and loyalty, 


MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By J A.C. CHanpier, LL. D., and O. P. 
Currwoop, LL. D., Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. 
The unbroken thread of history runs through 
these entertaining biographical sketches of the men 
who have guided the growth of the nation. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Henry ALEXANDER Wulte. Pu. D., formerly 
Projessor of History, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 
A elear and logieal text; coneise, graphic and 
broadiy patriotic, giving special attention to the 
economic and social development of the nation. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Arruur May Mowry, A. M., Joint Author of 

** First Steps in the History of Our Country.” 
An entertaining history, on the biographical 


plan; important events presented through stories of 
the lives of the men who were the leaders in them. 





Silver, Burdett & Company] 








AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 


THE CONN PHYSIOLOGIES 


By H. W. Conn, Ph. D., Professor of Bivlogy, Wesleyan University. 
Enlarged Edit’on 


Introductory Physiology and Hygiene. . ee ee ae 
Enlarged Edi.ion 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene ......... ies 

The laws of life and health presented in a simple, attractive manner, suited to the needs and 
comprehension ot young people. Physiology and anatomy find their proper place in furnishing 
explanations of the hygienic principles developed. 











For further information regarding these signiticant texts, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


New York 





























